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Were the earth to dive into the tail of the comet that 
CoNnPaanecic. has sprung upon us with its unexpected glory, it would 

Iowa Unitarian Association, Des Moines. . iS7 be, we are told, ‘as a cannon ball passing through a Mass 
NOTES FROM THE FIELD. , ‘ : . . - 190 of thistle-down.”’ If this glorious blaze is obtained by 
such relative thinness, the heart discouraged and despond- 
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——-—-—— dustries and their differences as they breathlessly await 
Entered atthe Pe wa Omice - Chicago nite second- nd-ciass matter. the result of the bullet:—thus stands the moral equa- 
NOTES. tion as made out by the intense experience through 


| which we have just passed. The would-be assassin, 


Not office-seekers, but office-seeking, was the strong 
drink that maddened the brain of Guiteau. The one’ 


million men whose unanswered petitions for office are on | 


file in the office of the Secretary of State are his fel- 
low sufferers. Would that they might take warning and 


‘in spite of himself, grandly vindicated the nobility of 
human nature and the unity of the Nation. “He 
maketh the wrath of men to praise him.” 


We are glad to have Rev. J. C. Kimball ae te the 


refute efficacy ‘ofthe non-churchly church building which his 


‘society have erected at Hartford, Conn., this last year. 
Peter ought to be the patron saint during vacation It is built in such a way that it may be used during 


days, for it was he who, in a period of depression, said to the week days for secular purposes, giving a platform 
his fellows, “Iam going fishing, and they said to him, 224 a stage as well as a pulpit, thus doing away with big 
we also will go with thee.” Doubtless they were all of pew rents. He says the departure from the old tradi- 
them more successful fishers of men for having taken | tional architecture has not involved any sacrifice of 
that outing on the lake. Let his disciples go and do churchly feeling or of the worship sentiment. 
likewise. _ | responds, “‘ J told you so.” 


Unity 


Fifty-six years is a short line in the history of Dr. Eliot, Chancellor of the Washington University, 
the material universe, but it becomes a long one’ at St. Louis, in a recent communication to The Repub- 
measured by human experience and moral progress. | ican, of that city; gives the source of the prizes offered 
This we realize by reading inthe Friends’ Intelligencer,| at Portland, Oregon, at St. Louis and at Boston to 
of the 2nd inst., an account of Frederick Douglass’ re-| the High School scholars for the best essays bearing 
cent visit to the old home in Maryland, from which he upon American history. $5,000 was left in his hands 
escaped as a fugitive slave fifty/six years ago. The great by a Boston lady, last year, as the beginning of a fund 
vrandson of his former owser welcomed the honored for the establishment of a “School of American His- 
guest to the hospitality of the mansion, and plucked for tory.” The income from this fund, with some slight 
him a bouquet of flowers from the grave of his old mas- | additions, has been expended in making this start to- 
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wards a more rational patriotism. ‘ This intelligent train- 
ing of the school children is the only effective antidote | 
to partisanship and demagogism. | 


_ —— 


Our neighbor, the Religio-Philosophical Journal, 
does not like “a flexible theological conscience” any 
more than we do. He says: “A flexible conscience, | 
theological or not, is very dangerous, more to be dreaded 
than small-pox or cholera. The old Puritan might be’ 
broken, but would not bend one jot or tittle from what | 
his conscience commanded. "That moral inflexibility 
was the glory and strength of Puritanism. We want it 
to-day, right here in Chicago, at the counter and com- 
munion table, at the railroad office and in the pulpit. 
We want the Puritan conscience with the tender char- 
ity and the broad free thought of which we boast over- 
much sometimes. A man ‘ with a most flexible theolog- 
ical conscience’ is smitten with moral leprosy and should 
cry: Unclean, unclean! as he walks the streets,” 


| 


Since our last issue two familiar and beloved names | 


have been stricken from the list of the Unitarian min- | 
istry of America by death. George W. Hosmer, D.D., 
the venerable patriarch, a father in both the Western 
and the Eastern Israel. He was for thirty years a pastor 
of the Unitarian parish at Buffalo, at a time when it was 
one of the Western outposts of Unitarianism, and subse- 
quently he was President of Antioch College for several 
years; for a long time Professor of Pastoral Care in the 
Meadville Theological School, his own example and suc- 
cess in this matter giving to the students more sug- | 
gestive instruction than even his fatherly and wise words | 
could. 

Richard Metcalf, pastor of the Unitarian churches at 
Detroit, Meadville and Winchester successively, a mod- 
est, earnest man, a strong soul poorly housed, making a 
cheerful sufferer. 


trinal exposition obtainable of the average Unitarianism 
of his generation. A subsequent generation may revise 
and enlarge the Letter of the Unitarianism he so earn- 
estly loved, but we trust that his patient cheerfulness 
and kindling enthusiasm will always remain the Spirit 
of Unitarianism. 


The Critic puts much sound sense in an editorial en- 


titled “‘ Bricks. vs. Brains,” in which it deprecates the 


rich man’s practice. of founding a college by spending 
three-fourths of his endowment in brick and mortar and 
in beautifying the grounds, then entrusting the whole to 
a Board of Trustees, whose chief qualifications lie in the 
fact that they are wealthy men, and consequently they 
may give some more money some day. The college is thus 


in course of time accumulate much dust. 


fairly started under the policy of great generosity in mat- 
ters of brick and mortar and great parsimony in matters of 
brain. The faculty is made up, largely, of superannuated 


preachers and men who are glad to “ make a living’ of 


any kind. All this insures, as 7’he Critic well says, “ not 
the survival of the fittest, but the survival of the 
cheapest professor.” We are reminded in this article 
that “ great universities have existed for centuries. and 
become world-renowned, Without owning a building. 
The University of Jena won fame while its professors 
taught in hired halls scattered about the city.’’ There 
is something in this that applies to churches as well as 
colleges, ministers as well-as professors. 


THE IMPURITIES OF THE TONGUE. 


More besetting than the tobacco vice are the immoral- 
ities of speech among our boys. The ribald joke, the ob- 
scene story, the thoughtless oath, the profane jest, that 


| fall in corrupting showers from masculine lips, are to the 


soul as grease spots upon the immaculate satin of a 
lady’s dress. They leave stains that at first are scarcely 


perceptible, but in the sunlight become very plain and 


Impure 
thoughts, like angry feelings, are but half formed until 
shaped in words. They are scarcely recorded upon the 
tablets of the soul until they are phrased, but once 


breathed into air they become embodied witnesses against 


the soul, so unattractive that it undertakes to conceal their 
presence by multiplying their number. “ Might as well 
say it as think it” is a false maxim, for in the saying 
the thinking is deepened. By impure speech the imag- 
ination is fed until it becomes strong enough to prompt 
impure action. Strong language is necessary to express 
strong feeling, but intensity of speech is never reckless 
of its phraseology or flippant in its emphasis. Thought- 


is pri less allusions to sacred Verities strike th of the 
His printed word, in a little volume | e-eye- 


entitled “Letter and Spirit,” is perhaps the best doc- 


soul with a spiritual blindness, as the reckless looking in- 
to the face of the sun brings physical blindness. The 


first impulse to use profanely words loaded with sacred 


associations is generally one of cowardice. The boy 
swears to prove his manliness; this grows into a kabit so 
strong that an imbecile will fails to resist it. That 
alone is the’ true standard of manly purity that allows 
the lips to shape no phrases that will bring a blush to 
the cheek when uttered in the presence of sister, wife or 
‘mother. There is an inseparable connection between | 


pure thought and pure language, between nobleness and 
clean speech. 


nn a 


The less indulgence one has for one’s self the more 
one may have for others.— Chinese Maxim. 


Great deeds are great legacies, which work with won- 
drous usury.—ASmiles. : 
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SUMMER CHARITIES. wise,—the standard magazines to adults, picture books. 

; and illustrated papers to the children. During our visit 

Not all of the miseries of the poor are crowded into last week we saw a beautiful picture scrap-book, made 
the winter. In this latitude of extreme temperatures | by a bed-ridden boy nine years old, which was to go to 
the torrid heat of July and August brings‘its pains and | the little sick children in the Alexian hospital. The 
its dangers to the poor and the sick, who are packed second branch of its activity is maintained by donations 
away in the over-crowded tenements of a great city, that | received from gentlemen and the funds accumulated 
are scarcely second to those which are incident to the | from their membership fees, the payment of fifty cents 
frigid cold of January. The soul famishes for a sight | constituting a gentleman an annual member. So far as 
of green fields, for the fragrance of flowers, as our | the funds will permit, invalids are given short carriage 
readers, immersed in the radiance of the out-of-door life | rides under the direction of physicians. The third ac- 
of the country, can scarcely understand. A touching | tivity is dependent upon the benevolence of those blessed 


charity is that of the Flower Mission, because it seeks with country homes, who are willing to receive into their 


to administer to this higher hunger of the city-im- | family, for a week or more, some city invalid, particularly 
prisoned poor,—a most helpful and safe charity it is, be- | some of the pathetic incurables, thus brightening their 
cause it carries cheer, sympathy and strength without | lives of pain with a bit of freshness, a restful change. 
any possible encouragement of a humiliating dependency | We have written all this for a purpose, hoping that it 
or indolent expectancy. A recent visit to this Mission | ™4y induce some more of the Sunday Schools that be- 
on its working day, at the Athenzeum in this city, brought | !ong to our Unity circle to become regular flower con- 
all this vividly to our mind. We wish all the country tributors. There never has been enough, there never 
readers of Unity could make this visit on any Wed- | ©42 be too many, flowers in this city. But most of all 
nesday, see the dozen ladies busily at work in arranging. have we hoped that the Unrry readers who are blessed 
into small nosegays the fresh wild flowers, taken from a with much out of doors, a spare room, plenty of fresh 
score or so of baskets which have been sent in from as | milk and eggs, will be moved to place such at the dispo- 
many towns or country homes that morning. From four | sition of the Committee on Country Week for at least 


to five hundred bouquets are made each week, and are | éne week. The Committee consists of ladies of admirable 


distributed by the hands of the ladies themselves. The | Sense and practical experience. We can assure our 
sick in the hospitals are first remembered, then the bed- | Teaders that afy such generosity Wl not be abused. All 
ridden among the poor, after that, if any remain, the | ¢penses of transportation, etc., will be met by the Com- 
sewing and factory girls in the large establishments of | mittee. They only ask that you join with them in their 
the city, while the broken buds, the fragrant leaves, that | ¢fforts in making a little less wretched the life of some 
cannot be otherwise used, are distributed among the suffering and deserving brother or sister. 


Any com- 


children in the more desolate quarters of the city, where munications concerning this matter may be addressed to - 


they are eagerly seized with a pitying clamor for more. | the Chairman of the Committee, Mrs. C. H. S. Mixer, 
These flowers are always thankfully-received-and—ten>}1931 Indiana Ave. _ 
derly kept, one bouquet frequently holding its place until A SERMON IN CHALK. 
its successor arrives a week later. This Mission in Chi- 
cago, like its companions in other cities, has quietly and 
silently grown out of what seemed to be a passing bit of 
sentiment into a solid, sensible and persistent institution, 
representing the consecration that comes from seven’ 
years of experience and discipline. The mission at the 
present time represents three distinct activities, viz. :— 
the Distribution of Flowers, Carriage Rides for Invalids 
and the Country Home for Invalids. The first we have 
already spoken of, and is maintained almost entirely by 
contributions sent in from the country, the Express Co. 
carrying the packages free,—packages being received from 
points a hundred or more miles distant sometimes,—in- 
deed, last year’s report acknowledges fourteen boxes of’ 
flowers and ferns from Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Nota 
' few Sunday Schools are among the regular contributors. 
This branch also distributes such reading matter as is 


-_— 


The preacher appeared among us, announced in the 
daily papers as “the great evangelist.’’ Not only this, 
but in deference probably to the average American’s ad- 
miration of things “ imported,” we were given to under- 
stand that he was the great “Irish” evangelist. He 
was, moreover, an artist-evangelist. The crayon was his 
gesture, and more than half his speech. The meetings 
were held in a temporarily vacant store on one of the 
street-corners, and these “ sermons in chalk”’ were hung 
up in the large windows for the warning and instruction 
of the passers-by. The drawings had been sketched off- 


“Of these sermons was so unique, both.in conception and 
execution, that a description of it may be interesting. 


A sheet of brown wrapping paper, nearly four feet 


square, served as ground-work for the scene. From the 
v 


hand in connection with the spoken exhortation. One 
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_____ characterized the painter-preachers of the ages before us. | 
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left-hand side cia near the top there was drawn a down- Sontribicted WH rticles 


ward line, representing a hill-side, and ending two-thirds 
across the sheet in a sheer precipice. Upon this incline 


SUNSET AFTER STORM. 


was-pictured a globe, some fifteen inches in diameter, re- te,” 
presenting our earth. In clear outline on the hither ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 
side lay North and South America. But this was doubt- 
. . ‘< ; 

less for bringing the lesson home more closely, and not. A little later, the whole atmosphere is full of golden mist, and the 

? | “ie gates of Eden seem open in the West. 
that we were sinners above the people on the artist's own John James Pratt, in‘ Pencilled Fly-Leaves.” 
side. The globe was disproportionately large as compared | — 


The air is full of golden mist, 
And the gates of Eden open swing, 
Where slanting sunbeams there in the West 


with the length of the incline, and suggested what also’ 
the preacher's theology seemed to confirm, that the 


“world’’ was not given a “fair start.” Just on the Make a Jacob’s ladder to which may cling 
edge of the precipice, and leaning in the opposite direc- The soul of mortal that dares to climb 
tion, was planted a small cross, which had stayed the To Eternity from Time. 


globe in its downward roll, and was holding it from the 


ae “Whether out of the spirit or in, 
abyss below. Thus far the picture was quite simple, a 


I know not,” but in an hour like this 


monochrome in fact. The slope was as barren as a Dead- Surely it was, St. John the Divine 

sea shore. But this was evidence of the artist’s genius, | Beheld that wonderful vision of his, 
which now had the opportunity for grand and brilliant Of a city which hath no need of the sun 
effects in his treatment of the abyss below. Herehe ‘Since the Presence and light are one. 
revelled in color. Blue, green, red and white crayons Sard and sapphire and chalcedon,— 

had crossed and re-crossed and shot up tongues of lurid See them piling up there in the West, 
fire. Irenzeus might have said that four colors were used, The broad foundations, stone upon stone— 


Topaz and beryl and amethyst ; 
Up this golden stair, did we dare to go, 
We should reach the city, I know. 


and no more, because there are four gospels; and, indeed, 
in the absence of other suggestions of the ‘“ good-news” 
once brought to men, it would be pleasant to fasten upon 
one so remote as this. Impressive as the whole picture Soul of mine, why hunger and wait? 

was, however, we could not help feeling that the intro- There—is no sorrow Of death, no night. 


The light is fading. Too late! too late! 
duction of figures would have added greatly to the effect. The radiant vision is veiled from sight. 


There was a certain vagueness in it all, as is too apt to But—We shall climb that stair at last 
be the case in spoken sermons. Indeed, it was liable to When the storm of life is past. 

an interpretation favoring Universalist doctrines, since : 

all upon the globe were alike saved from the fires that BELIEF IN GOD. 
were burning below. Remarkable as it was for our own 

age, the picture was yet lacking in that realism which | CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 


With all its merits—and they were many—both in con-| The above 4 the title of Mr. “a latest and, in 

; ; ri .,,| the opinion of his numerous readers and admirers, best 
ception and execution, our “great Irish evangelist” | work To those minds seriously concerned about the 
could have borrowed valuable suggestions from the letter | future of religion, and the effect of modern scientific in- 
of the Jesuit father, as quoted by Mr. Parkman in his | vestigation on the religious hopes and beliefs of mankind, 


History of the Jesuits in North America: “TI wauted | this little volume of eight sermons will be a most timely 


; , os ss production. Already there has arisen a small, but emi- 
ee re ee ee Sees ie ee, one 6 nently respectable, class of religionists in our midst who 


were sent on paper; but they are too confused. The | have been quick to foresee and respond to the demand for a 
devils and the men are so mixed up that one can make ‘new and more rational interpretation of the terms “ re- 


nothing out without particular attention.. If three, four ligion” and “ religious truth,” and to whom the “ con- 


. ‘ a * « ? ° Ass 
or five devils were painted tormenting a soul with dif. flict between science and religion” has long since 


become a meaningless phrase. They frankly avow their 


ferent punishments—one applying fire, another serpents, ‘distrust of all other methods of religious search and in- 


another tearing him with pincers, and another holding quiry than the purely experimental or scientific ; and look 


_ him fast with a chain—this would have a good effect, | to see the preservation effected of religion on no other basis 


especially if everything were made distinct, and misery, than that afforded by experience and its demonstrated 


healer, Sen Bs 7 utility and helpfulness to men. This is‘a bold position 
rage, and desperation appeared plainly in his ngs 7, | to assume, but that it is the only rational and practical! 


mean! one is daily becoming more apparent to all thinking men 
Life is made up of trifles. and women. Mr. Savage is one of the most conspicuous, 
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as he is one of the most able, leaders in this new move- | “ manisin no more need of an infallible religious revelation 
ment. As an ardent and unflinching disciple of the evo- | than of an infallible scientific, artistic or industrial reve- 
lution philosophy, as taught in the writings of Herbert lation,’ and we thus gather in advance the substance of 
Spencer, the position of the author of “ Belief in God” his reply to the question which forms the subject of the 
is well understood. His place and work are peculiarly discourse, “‘ Why does not God reveal himself?”’ The 
1is own, and there can be no doubt that the utterances | titles of the two following discourses are,“ Shall we 
of Boston Unity pulpit serve to meet, in their degree, one | worship Him?’’ and “Shall we pray to Him?” That is 
of the most pressing needs, of our doubt-ridden, question- | no true act of worship which is inspired by fear or any 
ing times. selfish motive. ‘‘ There is no worship except that which 
In the introductory discourse Mr. Savage discusses is a feeling or expression of sincere admiration for that 
the “origin and development of the idea of God,” trac- | Which is the object of worship.” It then follows that 
ing the idea from the lowly origin of dreams and an- | @Very sentiment of pure aspiration, wherever found, in 
cestor worship up through the stages of fetchism and the songs, prayers, or labors of a man or nation, is an 
the various forms of polytheism to our present mono- act of worship. Though Mr. Savage believes “ that 
theistic and more spiritualized conceptions. In the ™ay be the noblest of all prayer which trusts so com- 
second chapter he attempts an answer to the question,““Does_Pletely that it will ask for nothing,” yet he sees in prayer 
(od exist ?”” The exceeding difficulty of this portion of both a defensible and reasonable act. The instinct of 
his subject will serve as an excuse for whatever inac- | Prayer 1s defended on the grounds of its universality, of 
curacies of speech or trifling illogicalities of thought the the common need and great help to be derived from 
author seems to fall into in his careful discussion of it. Sympathy, and because “all life hungers.” This dis- 
Mortal language seems framed to completely obscure and} ¢ourse on Prayer is full of tenderly-suggestive and 
misrepresent our thought on such themes, perhaps as a soul-lifting thoughts, but viewed simply as argument, It 
warning against too frequent and easy discussion of |}; begging the author's pardon, neither more nor less 
them, and Mr. Savage suffers the usual embarrassment %2tisfactory than many others which have preceded it, 
of one who tries to compress a new and growing thought 4nd are likely to come after it. : 
within the dimensions of old and set terms. Tothe The most convincing argument the writer ever heard 
cruder apprehension of the writer, the conclusion drawn on this subject was put in the form of a brilliant analogue. 
by Mr. Savage, in summing up his argument on the) As there is one single law of attraction by which even 
unity of things, “that there can be traced in the history the smallest body in the heavens may slightly detract 
of the universe, from the beginning until now, the pro- | from its course the largest, so possibly there is a higher 
gress of an intelligible purpose,” does not seem wholly law of communion between the divine and human heart, 
warranted and clear; nor does it seem to us that religion and the latter is not altogether powerless to affect the 
and religiousness in man are dependent on his knowledge former. According to this understanding, prayer may 
of any such purpose, both of which find an ample, if| be defended not less as petition than aspiration, for how- 
somewhat shadowy, foundation in the simple sense of ever closely it may resemble the latter, it is essentially 
mystery. But perhaps this last inference is one for different from it. But the sfbject is one which the cold 
which the reader is alone responsible, and not Mr. Sav- light of reason poorly illuminates, and the prayerful instinet 
age, who, in the closing paragraph of the same discourse, in man is best accounted -fer.when placed along side of a 
bases his plea for the continued religious life in man on multitude of other-séntiments and affections which have 
the known facts of the present religious faculties and verified themselves in the long, slow processes of nature. 
sentiments of mankind, and on the universal conscious- But Mr. Savage has many a true and excellent word to 
ness of some power or force lying back of all phenomena, | say on this portion of his theme. 


which Mr. Spencer has explained in such a masterly, Mr. Savage introduces his volume very happily with 
manner in his doctrine of the “ Unknowable.” a reprint of those apt little verses on “ Where is God ?” 
In the discourse headed with the inquiry, “Is God which it-is~to-be—presumed few—“rationalistie—serap 

Conscious, Personal and Good?’ passing reference is books have failed to preserve. The poet always gets a 
made to Hartmann’s “ Theory of the Unconscious,” and | little/ nearer the truth than the philosopher, and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s “Stream of Tendency ;” and the con- Savage will not take it amiss if we say that his best’ ar- 
clusion reached, that according to all our present notions gument on the nature and being of God lies in no one 
of intelligence and will,—and accepting the “dictionary of the eight discourses, but in these singer’s lines about 
standard ” of these terms,—we are justified in the belief the silly fishes and foolish birds, who knew not where to 
that both are at work in the ordering of the universe, find the sea and air. 

and not blindly and unconsciously, but consciously. Here| A word, more than a word, if there were room, should 
again the reader may not be quite convinced, though the | be said concerning the essay by W. H. Savage, on “ The 
author’s logic, as careful as it is fearless, leaves him little | Intellectual Basis of Faith,’ printed in this volume, 
chance to refute his position, ‘as indeed he could have no which is a clear and forcible presentation of the subject, 
wish to do. The question of the divine goodness is| written in an admirable style, by one who is evidently an 
answered after that method of reasoning employed by | earnest student and original thinker. The reader un- 
the moderate optimists, who neither deny nor depreciate versed in the method of reasoning employed by the 
the fact of evil, but make it the disciplinary stage to author of “ Belief in God,” would do well to read this 
virtue and happiness. Personality, though not exactly | essay first, which in many respects forms an excellent-n- 
defined, is explained according to Locke’s idea, that the troductory chapter to the whole, pointing out, as it does, 
‘central idea of personality is thought and intelligence.” | the way by which the author has arrived at these opin- 
In the next chapter Mr. Savage begins by saying that! ions and beliefs sct forth in his work. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE) 


NEW REVISION. : 


J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


1. First, it seems inevitable that so large and im- 
portant a work as the revision of the Bible, carried on 
through so many years by the united effort of all the 
leading Protestant denominations, must do something to_ 
make these denominations better acquainted with each | 
other,.and therefore to break down the sectarianism | 
which in so many ways keeps them apart. Very plainly | 
there are many things operating in our day, slowly but 
surely, to decrease the rigor of sectarian prejudices, and | 
to make earnest and sincere religious men feel that they 
ought to be more truly brothers than they have been in| 
the past, even if they do entertain different theological | 
views, or prefer to worship God g¢cording to different | 
customs. And among the influences operating to bring | 
to pass this better state of things, I cannot but oe 
that this great common labor of all our Protestant bodies 


of making together a better translation of the great book | 


which all alike hold in reverence, will be found to have 
an important place. : 

2. Again. As one looks on and sees the Protestant 
Christian world agreeing to the need of a revision of the 
English Bible, to bring it up abreast of the scholarship 
and intelligence of the age, it seems difficult to avoid 
asking one’s-self the question—How long before the 
very patent fact will be as generally recognized that some 
other things connected with religion need revising quite | 
as much as did the Bible? It is a curious phenomenon | 
that the Church of England—the very body which set | 
on foot the movement for a revision of the Bible—about 
the same time, when the question came up in one of its’ 
great gatherings as to whether it should not revise its’ 
ecclesiastical and theological standards, refused to make 
such a revision, even to the extent of abolishing the 
damnatory clauses from the Athanasian creed. It was 
confessed by many of its leading bishops and clergy that 
many things which ministers and people are compelled 
in their church services every Sunday to go on declar- 
ing they believe, a large part of both the clergy and 
the laity do not believe. And yet, when it was proposed | 
to revise the Prayer Book so as to make its services and 
forms true to the convictions of men to-day, leaving out 
the things which a great and. growing number of the 
most intelligent and best people can affirm only with a 
mental reservation, the proposition was promptly rejected. 

And of the Presbyterian body, many of whose leading 
men have joined heartily in the work of Bible revision, 
it is also to be said that it has a Confession of Faith | 
which was formulated almost as long ago as the date of 
King James’ translation of the Bible, and which is seen 
by all progressive minds to be far, far behind the age,— 
a yoke of iron on the intellects and consciences of the 
best men in its ranks. 

Essentially the same is true also of the Congregational | 
Church. This body, tuii asit is of scholarship and progres- 
sive thought, yet goes on declaring over and over again- 
in its great denominational gatherings, its adhesion to the | 
theology of confessions of faith written two hundred | 
and fifty years ago. And so with regard to the Orthodox 
and Evangelical Churches generally; there is not one 


at its foundation. 


tt 


of them that is showing the willingness that it ought to 
revise its creeds and shape its theology according to the 
light and the actual beliefs of to-day. 


Now, why is this? Why should these bodies be so 


much more willing to revise the Bible than their creeds 
and confessions of faith? Are they coming to regard the 
latter as more sacred than the former? Can it be pos- 
sible that this needed work of Bible revision, which they 


are engaged in, will not ere long open their eyes to the 
still greater need of a revision of their theological 
standards ? 

3. Another thought. It seems difficult to understand 
how any one accustomed_to trace causes to effects can 
fail to see that this new revision of the Bible is certain 
to strike the severest blow that has ever been struck, in 
all lands where English is spoken, against the current 
doctrine of Bible infallibility. That doctrine is pre- 
eminently one that rests upon authority and tradition ; 
it stands well enough so long as men continue to believe 
without question what their fathers believed, and be- 
cause their fathers believed; but, more than almost any 
other doctrine, it tends to fade away as soon as men be- 
gin to examine for themselves to find out what facts lie 
Thousands who had thought the old 
Bible perfect, will be startled by the revelation which 
the New Version brings to them, that the old was ndt 
perfect. Thus startled, and their faith in the old un- 
settled, great numbers will hesitate about putting their 
faith in the new. What reasons are there, they will 
want to know, for believing that this Bible now put in 
their hands is perfect ? Their old faith broken up they 
will now want to know the facts—the facts about the 
Greek and Hebrew manuscripts on which our versions 
are based; the facts about how the various books of the 
Bible got written in the first place; the facts about the 
formation of the canon—facts, alas! which leave almost 
all minds that find them out, (except those of theolo- 
gians), incapable of longer believing the Bible to be an 
infallible book. This revision of the Bible is a seed. 
The seed will grow and bear fruit—but fruit much of 
it very different from that which the promoters of revi- 
sion have contemplated. From this time forward “ scrip- 
ture infallibility” is a cracked vase, even in the orthodox 
churches themselves. For a long time, of course, book 
writers, editors of religious papers, preachers, and Sun- 
day School teachers will go on doing their best to mend 
the crack with the putty and cement of explanations 
that do not explain, of interpretations that interpret 
nothing, of special pleadings that establish nothing only 
the weakness of the cause which they attempt to bolster 
up. But the crack is in the vase, even for orthodoxy 
itself—the New Revision has put it there; nor can any 
possible mending do anything more than keep the vase 
together for a while. The crack means ultimate de- 
struction. 

4. Further. Will not tlte comparatively small (though 
some of them not unimportant) changes made in the 
New Revision suggest, and at no very distant day, other 
needed larger changes, in the way of. expurgations, 
abridgments,ete.? On this point [ will simply quote a 
very recent utterance of Prof. Swing, who is not given 
to extreme or wild speaking on such matters as these. 
The following is the utterance: “ It so happens that all 
modern difficulties of any moment in the direction of 
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| 
the Holy Scriptures are not difficulties with a rendering, | the soul’s best self—this immovable and indestructible 
but with the subject-matter, however interpreted. There | religion—this, and not a religion which, resting upon 
should be in the new versions eliminations of whole | books and texts, can be shaken by any revision of Bibles, 
chapters and whole books. * * A popular Bible should | or other mere surface thing, is the kind of religion Uni- 
be at once portable and of fair, clear type, and to make | tarianism has planted its feet upon and is trying to build 
this possible large parts of the Old Testament should | up on the earth. 
be omitted from the editions of the future. The laws of May we not believe that the agitation which the new 
the Mosaic State are the laws of a semi-barbarous age, | version is causing, and which must go on not abating 
and cast no little of their imperfection over upon the but deepening until the revised Old Testament also is 
New Testament. * * The laws about women and given to the world, and for a long time after that, will 
slaves are particularly unjust, and their presence in the | have this good effect among others, that it will open the 
good book will always complicate the inquiry, What is eyes of multitudes to the insufficiency of the old faith 
inspiration ? Besides the savage injustice in some of| which can be shaken by these things, and the essential 
these laws, there is much that offends against the refine- | superiority of the new, which in clear view of revisions 
ment of our more civilized times. No minister, no family, | and falling infallibility theories, can yet say, “ None of 
dares read aloud all the Old Testament.” Of course! these things move me.” 
this is in no way remarkable only in the source from, ‘The great lesson in religion that the world needs now 
which it proceeds. ‘ But coming as it does, from a man | to learn, and all the agitation caused by the new version 
who still claims the orthodox name, and who habitually | will but help men to learn it the sooner, is, that no book, 
expresses himself with caution, I think we may justly however great and loved and venerable, can ever be the 
take it as significant. Clearly it is a straw which shows | real foundation of religion. Nature, human nature— 
the way the tide of honest thought in many minds is God forever revealing himself in nature and human 
setting. Shall we not believe that the changes which nature—these alone are the foundations that cannot be 
our revisers have made are forerunners of other larger shaken. And that religion is to be the religion of the 
changes, such as expurgations and abridgements, sure to | future that takes its stand most firmly upon these. 
come within twenty-five years ? = 


). Finally. [ think hardly anything has ever occurred | S 
that show#so clearly as is being shown by the agitation omnferences. 


over the New Revision the essential superiority of the | —— - 
liberal faith over every form of orthodox Protestantism, THE IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

in that it rests not, as they all do, upon parchments and — 

texts, or a book which changes and must change, but up-| Dear Unity: With the solemn hush that to-day ex- 
on the eternal foundation of nature and the soul of man. | tends from the Executive Mansion to the remotest ham- 
The whole English-speaking orthodox Protestant world let of our land brooding over us, we must still be true to 
is disturbed, as it perhaps has never been before, over a | duty, and not neglect to tell your readers, as best we 
few changes in the words and sentences of its Bible. A | may, of our Jowa Conference, held at Des Moines, from 
large number of scholarly and influential men in all de-| June 29 to July 3. 

nominations are favorable to the revision, but anumber,| [¢ was our fourth annual meeting. We have never had 
perhaps larger still, are either secretly or | opposed “a tiresome, sleepy Conference.” 


to it, because they see in it an entering we ge for future would be almost impossible in the West, where we have 
trouble—an opening of the door to doubts, investigations | 


and discussions regarding, first, Bible infallibility, and _ With this banner of “Freedom, Fellowship and Char- 


then, the doctrines generally of the popular theology |, ter in Religion ” as our rallying point, we must expect 


which rest upon Bible infallibility, and which, therefore, 


must stand or fall with that. But amidst all this agita- much attrition with our nutrition, and our meetings are 


tion what is the position of liberal Christianity? It is | = likely to lack in eperkle_andAavor....We do no 


one of entire composure and peace. Instead of fearing arte — the a tty Ya 
the new light, the Unitarian heartily welcomes it, sure "8°". "© 0 DOS Cxpes pre rene Cee a thas are bus 
that the final outcome of truth is always good. Why the advance sheets of the world s great thinkers; but we 
should he -be disturbed when to him Revelation is not | 7? meet that we may come a little nearer to each other 
a thing of a singlé book, but is all the truth of all the im our individual gropings for truth. We meet for fel- 
ages ?—when he sees God’s inspiration to be not shut up | !owship, for comparison, which involves helpful friction. 
to a score or two of men in ancient Palestine, but some-| We meet for enlargement and for mutual quickening. 
thing of all centuries and all lands,—indeed, when he re-| Such a gathering necessarily leaves behind it in the 
cognizes it to be nothing less than “that Light that | community a train of light and warmth and helpful- 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” With | ness. 
such views of Inspiration and Revelation as these, Uni-| The benefits of this.Conference to ourselves did not 
tarians may well stand firm and unmoved, whether | come through the precise channels we had anticipated— 
the winds of Bible criticism blow high or blow low. an unusual number of delegates, and an unusual amount 
A religion which transcends books, which is as wide | of money raised,—the currents of life ran deeper. The 
and as old as humanity—which is native to the soul of| Conference opened in the midst of the clamor and din 
man—which is man’s natural upward looking and on-| of the gubernatorial contest; and in the first sermon 
ward reaching—a faith, a hope, a devotion, a heroism, a| the preacher was forced to pause while the noisy wave 
consecration, a worship, born in the soul, and a part of | of triumph and gratulation swept by. A few short hours 


Such a gathering 


not yet attained unity, but are struggling towards it. © 
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and politicians paused with bated breath, while the! The outcome of the various discussions is found in the 
preacher spoke. following resolutions: 


ie It was an experience that can come but once ina life- Resolved, That greatly encouraged by the success of our mission- 


. . . . ary work during the t year, and as there are great demands for 
time, to have been present in that devotional meeting | \y3:y in the same direction, not yet supplied, we recommend that as 


upon that never-to-be-forgotten Saturday morning, and | large @ missionary fund as possible be raised for the coming year. 


: , . . Resolved, That the I. U. A. pledges its support to the Des Moines 
there,in the midst of a quiet trust in God, and an un-  ypitarian Society in the building of a church, providing it will not 


faltering reverence for man, to have received that shock exceed in cost, when completed, $6,000. And that the Western Uni- 


, : ; tarian Conference be requested to co-operate with the Association, 
that sent its thrill of horror round the globe, making and the Society at Des Moines, in this project. 


Empires quake and Republics tremble. Who that was Resolved, That we extend a cordial hand to the earnest band of 


men and women in Council Bluffs, who have organized there, durin 
Po present can ever forget the unspeakable power of Mr. | the past year, as “The First Unitarian Society of Council Binffs,” an 


+s . | that we will help them to the extent of our ability. 
Clute’s up-lifting prayer, or the sublime trust of the | ““pesoived, That we lend a hand to all organised and unorganized 


hushed outpourings of full hearts that followed? And | efforts to uplift the life of woman, and that we look to her admission 


, to the duties of citizenship as a most important factor in accomplish- 
when, as we lingered, the second shock—Dead /—came ing this end. 


across the wires, and Mr. Jones tried to give utterance to Resolved, To lend both hands, strong with helpfulness, to the temper- 


; : ance workers of Iowa, and, regarding the manufacture and sale of all 
the insupportable pathos, slowly mounting, as on eagle intoxicating liquors as a beverage as a great evil, which should for- 


, : | ily and unani- 
wings, to those serene heights where the soul sees only Satiheunine wand g ho otekiniters aantndnant. J 


that which is immovable and eternal, it seemed to us| Wunereas, We regard freedom of thought and statement as abso- 


at ‘ery hing of Truth, which is 
then that it were well worth while to have crossed, (pee ee eary te oT utnan iavernets: thereforee 


‘ oceans and continents to have stood onthat mount of Resolved. That each member of this Association, and each invited 

vision for that one supreme experience. cree et eg bas ane gp his own earnest conviction, for 

But we must not linger. As messages of hope flashed game of our friends, hardly yet accustomed to West- 

across the wires, we tried to pick up the threads of busi-| a+ harness, thought that it was a little superfluous to 

ness and proceeded to plan for the future. We have |... aj) these things; that it ought to be taker for granted 

been requested to give you a glimpse of our last year’s that Unitarianism stood for all this and more; that its 
’ work, through some extracts from the Secretary’s Re- | 


; : <" | scope was too grand and comprehensive to call for an 
port. The Des Moines meeting may be summarized brief- endless repetition of these small greetings. But we 
ly as follows: We had four sermons. 


The names of | wegternized workers know how eagerly those who give 
those who gave them—Elder, Herford, Miss Safford and | themselves wholly to a special reform look toward re- 
Jones—make comment unnecessary. There were three | 


| ligious bodies and to organizations that are supposed to 
absentees on our programme—Andrew, Copeland and represent the highest culture and the best thought of 


Mr. Lamson, and but three essays remained—one from | the age for some word of sympathy. Asa good begin- 
Mrs. A. M. Swain on The Evolution of Religion, one from ‘ning in carrying out the spirit of these resolutions, a 


nig Mr. Ward, our Unitarian Dairyman, on The Spirituality ».omen’s meeting was held in the interests of the Women’s 


! of Science, and one from Prof. Church, of Lincoln, Neb., | Western Conference, at which most of the brethren 
on The Observance of the Sabbath. | 


were present,—a meeting full of quickening. One of 
, But with the great problem of “ How to Vitalize Uni- 


aan its results, though not the most important, was a number 
tarianism” before us, the gaps were most quickly closed. 


; of names and dollars for the general work undertaken 
: The wording of that discussion had been a rock of | by the W. W. U.C. 


+ offense to some. The insinuation that Unitarianism| But to return to our Conference. Our Sunday services 
needed vitalizing was a little humiliating. The one 


were held in Moore’s large opera house, the proprietor 
who plead guilty to the charge said: It was not that 


oa aha: generously donating its use to the Conference. The 
Unitarian conferences or that most Unitarian ministers 


a ailtieiiiathedenaaiaie &- es: audiences were good, the one in the morning especially 
needed vitalizing. twas cut of the glow of their intense- large. ~The opening services—were-deeply—impressive. 


i vitalit that the problem ew: Why is it that all Chris- | « Prayer, song and sermon were burdened with the Na- 
: m is not illuminated with this great light and glad- tion’s sympathy.” At the close of the morning service, 


ness? Why do not these earnest and consecrated torch- | the work of the Association was presented, and $373.93 
bearers set the world on fire? A hint of remedy was raised toward the next year’s work. 


offered in the stirring words of the old Prophet: “Oh! | 

Zion! thou that bringest good tidings, get thee yp into | a see eee 

the high mountain! Oh! Jerusalem! that bringest good And now for our review. We will aim only to select 

tidings, lift up thy voice with strength! Lift it up! Be |80me parts of the Report for 1880-1881 that are of gen- 

ie. not afraid; say unto the cities of Judah, ‘Behold your eral interest. Realizing the stimulus that comes from 
| God!’” And with the deep conviction that no man_/| the faithful record of small beginnings, shall we summa- 
should ever attempt to vitalize others until he himself is | ze briefly our prayer for Workers ? 

4 vitalized, the speaker quoted, as a Gideon test, those| At our last annual meeting this was the situation :— 
| cleaving words of our own revered Prophet: “The man | Mr. Effinger, our State missionary, had just left us for a 
s who aims to speak as books enable, as Synods use, as the pastorate in Bloomington, Ill., and the society at Des 

’ fashion—-guides,-and—as_interest-commands—bhbabbles, | Moines was in a critical condition. Mr. Andrew had 

Let him hush!” Unitarians have too long acted on the | Just said a final good-bye to Keokuk, after a stay of two 
old adage, “The Lord helps those who help themselves.” | years. Mr. Hunting, after seven ‘yoase of hard work in 

Let us make a new version: The Lord helps those who help | Davenport, was preparing to take wing, quite probably, 

others. |a8 we feared, from the State. Miss Safford had just come 
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to us as an Evangel, in response to our earnest plea. | With rarest heroism and perseverance, he not only ; iH 
Mr. Cushing was already giving evidence that he had threw himself, but his not too plethoric purse, into the cat 
been ordained of God. We had in the State Rev. Joel | work, and “stuck” to his point with real Eliot tenacity hie 
P. Davis, of Des Moines, Rev. Robt. Hassel, of Keokuk, from December till May; when he sent. to each supposed | 
and Rev. W. R. Cole, of Mt. Pleasant, with their atten-| parishioner a receipt in full for whatever sum he had 5 
tion divided between business interests and “ practical _been expected to pay, and withdrew most unselfishly “4 
righteousness.” There really seemed but one man to assist in the temperance work of the District. | 


whose name appeared upon the Year-Book, and whose! faving the Workers for the work accomplished during 
whole time was given to the work of the ministry, upon | sp, year, let us begin with this practical end, and say 
whom we could rely as one sure to abide with us—Mr. that these three ministers, Rev. W. R. Cole, Rev. Joel P. ‘) 
Clute, of lowaCity. And so our most pressing need at | Navis, and Rev. L. S. Coffin have, during the last year, 
this meeting seemed to be—workers. as heretofore, managed to sandwich the cares of a large 

Before we left Humbolt, the place of our last breed and exacting business with this gospel of salvation for 
meeting, Miss Safford had applied for and received or- | the fallen and tempted. Each having a parish embrac- : t 
dination, and a salary raised at Humbolt to secure her ing seven counties, with the duty of seeing that services Fa 
services for one-half the time. A week later, Algona are held in every school district, holding meetings eB 
had made sure of the other half. Rev. L. 8. Coffin, for each Sunday, after two services at points distant from At 
years an independent preacher and most active temper- | each other, with innummerable week-day demands upon : 
ance worker, had promised us a hundred dollars’ worth | tongue and pen, and funeral services all through the ee 
of work, at any points where it was most needed. And | parish,—these are some of the features of the wearing 
we already caught a gleam of hope that Mr. Hunting and self-sacrificing work which these men are rendering. 
would conclude to lay himself on the altar of our Mis- | It is work that brings neither salary nor applause, but 
sionary work. A license to preach was given to Mr. | to those who are faithful and capable it is its own ex- 
Cushing. A period of anxiety and delay as regards ceeding great reward. Mr. Cushing’s self-created parish 
Keokuk was most happily terminated in October, by | has consisted of five small towns near Iowa City, form- 
the advent of Rev. E. S. Elder, from East Lexington, | ing a circuit—Riverside, River Junction, Whatcheer and 
Mass. And his presence to-day, from the Keokuk Carrollville. Preaching in small halls or ehurches, with 
parish, adds immensely to our faith and courage for the | the satisfaction of having them well filled with interested 
future. “Early in September Mr. Hunting concluded to | listeners, in some cases being able to take two of these 
accept our Missionary work, with the privilege of con- | points each Sabbath, and so finding at these five points 
centrating his effort at DesMoines, if it seemed necessary | an aggregate audience of whose numbers many a city +} 
so to do. Davenport wished to be let alone with its| minister might feel proud. . 


Sunday School and Sociables, until it should have paid| Miss Safford has migrated between Humbolt and Al- 
off its indebtedness to Mr. Hunting, when it would be | gona, a distance of thirty, miles, and all through the 
ready fora new man. When the arrangement was com- | memorable winter, with its interminable drifts and heavy 
pleted for Rev. John A. Clifford, of North Andover, | snow blockades; has never missed an appointment. Only 4 
Mass., to remain with them for a few weeks, with | once in the whole year has she missed a sermon, and aH 
a view to settlement, Davenport received him with | that through illness in the month of May. She has sus- 7 

open arms, and responded with unexpected vigor ; but | tained most helpful Unity Clubs in both places, and an 
yielding to the clinging embrace of his old parish, he | interesting Sunday School in Humbolt. She has assisted 
left Davenport, disappointed though not discouraged. | jn reducing thechurch debt at Humbolt,and made various 
Early in the autumn, Rev. John A. Andrew went, as an | needed improvements, such as sheds for the accommoda- 
experiment, to Council Bluffs. From the ashes of 4 | tion ofthe horses of country friends,whocomefrom ten 7 
former failure he raked out so much real life and vigor | and twelve miles away when the weather permits. The- tas 
that the place seemed too hopeful to give up without an | yniversal testimony with regard to Miss Safford’s work ; 4 
effort. Mr. Cole chanced to be there at an early stage | js that it has been eminently constructive and helpful. | 
of the experiment, and matters seemed so hopeful that} 44, (ute’s work has been pre-eminently constructive : 


he gave them the stimulus of a promise of the fostering | . 14 interesting, embracing, in addition to the usual Sun. | 
care and help of the Association. But for this promise, day service, two courses of Sunday evening lectures, a aa 
we were assured, no organization could have been formed. flourishing Sunday School, largely increased in interest ) 
And so Mr. Andrew remained with them and organized by the introduction of Mr. Blake’s service. and songs, a 
& society, known as * The First Unitarian Sociely of Coun-| young People’s Class for the study of Religion, continued 
cu Bluffs.” Our one minister who could give his whole. throughout the year, and an Evening Class, continued 
timé to the work, had in October increased to five. for four months, for the study of Shakespeare’s dramas. ~~ 
At our November Conference, in Lowa City, Mr. Cush- |The church tower, which has stood for ten years unfin- i 
ing applied for and received ordination, and was most | ished, has been completed and paid for during the year. th 
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cordially welcomed into the full fellowship of the Uni- 
tarian ministry. And so our number of workers was siz. 


Rev. J. N. Trask came to the State in the autumn, and 
after some experiment concluded to make a winter’s 
trial in Burlington. 


Mr. Hunting took hold of Des Moines in September, 


with the disadvantage of an unattractive hall for meet- 
ing, and much timidity among the people. An eligible 
lot has been donated for a church building by Mrs. 


Judge Wright, and three thousand dollars subscribed 
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towards a church edifice. There is a very interesting 


largely outside the society. Mr. Hunting, in addition 
to the morning service, has been preaching in East-Des- 
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 aaiioana. We want none of this. But we do want 
Sunday School, a flourishing Unity Club, extending |.men and women who have “looked within the veil,” 


Moines, in North Des Moines, and through the help of, 


Rev. Joel P. Davis and Rev. L. S. Coffin, has been able 
to preach during the yearin Ames, Mason City, Fort 
Dodge, Adair and Perry. In Temperance work, and at 
suffrage conventions, he has been “instant in season 
and out of season.” 

Mr. Elder found a difficult yet deeply interesting field 
in Keokuk. With strong, steady hand he has been 
uniting the hearts of the people to each other and to 
himself, and is now able to‘report both progress and 
hope. He has been helping the neighboring society at 
Hamilton, organized by Miss Safford, and holds himself 
in readiness for missionary work during the vacation. 

We must not linger longer in this field of work, not 
even allude to our Conferences in detail. 
summarize thus: 
one new society, re-organized one with modern im- 
provements. We have held two Conferences, one at 
Humbolt, one at IowaCity. Dedicated one new church, 
and ordained two new ministers. Your limits will 
not permit us to touch the subject of finance, and we pro- 
ceed at once to the lessons of the year, which may possi- 
bly prove helpful to some other Western Conference. 


1. For an indefinite time to come we must expect to 
be hindered and hampered by a very limited treasury, 
and must build our plans on this base. What we can do 
in this State will depend largely in the future, as in the 
past, upon the amount of self-forgetful work that each 
individual member can lay upon the altar. 


2. We cannot rely largely upon Eastern men of the 
requisite ability to accept the salaries and conditions of 
our Western work. 


3. The fact that a man is a “gentleman and scholar,” 


that his intellect is clear and active, will not of itself in-. 


sure success in the work which this Association has un- 
dertaken to do in lowa. 


h for the future lies in the acquisi- | ; 
4. Our greatest hope for th Whales 4 | outside of parishes;” “Church membership the normal 


tion of such young men as our Brother Cushing, an 


such young women as Mary A. Safford, and in this direc- + 


tion we look to-day with earnest prayer,—men and wo- 
men who know the West with its peculiar needs, who 
understand people and affairs—men and women with 


hearts a-glow with love and sympathy and helpfulness | 
and with consecration deep enough to give themselves to | 


Let us briefly | 
During the year we have organized | 


who have “taken the universe into their souls,” who 
have “fasted in the wilderness,” and stood “on the 
mount of temptation.” Men and women who have been 
“ called of God,” “baptised with the Holy Ghost,” and 
who, through a great, yearning love for their race, are 
heaven-ordained Priests and Priestesses of the Most 
High. With such men and women, Iowa would blos- 
som as the rose, and for such we send up our most earn- 
est prayer ! . Mrs. C. T. Coreg, 
July 6th. 1881. Secretary. 


Dloles from fhe Field, 


SCOTLAND.—The Unitarians are to have a Centennial 
on the 13th of October next. 


— 


Onu10.—The Universalists have raised $72,000 for edu- 
cational purposes within ten years. Buchtel College has 
been entirely freed from its embarrassing debt. 


CHurcH AUCTIONEERING.—The Christian Life (London) 
says: “Church livings are lessening in value. A few 
years ago £5,000 were offered for a living and declined. 
The auctioneer could not get £3,000 bid for the same 
this week.” 


VIGILANT OrtTHopoxy.—The Star and Covenant says 
that Miss Mary Bowen has lost her position as teacher 
in the public schools of Danville, Ind., because she read 
_to her school the article on the “Ark and the Flood,” in 

Frothingham’s “Stories from the Patriarchs.” 


Sr. Louis.—The graduating class of the St. Louis Uni- 
_versity (Catholic) grouped their themes under the gen- 
‘eral topic of “Heroism.” ’Twas an inspiring word to 

begin life upon, and the ringin the young men’s sen- 
'tences would indicate that the heroic days of the Cath- 
olic church are not all passed. 


| Tae Wisconsin UNIVERSALISTs, at their recent annual 


’ 


'meeting, held at Columbus, discussed such questions as 
“Should ministers make charges for attending funerals 


method of a good life,” etc., etc. They resolved against 
‘other than Universalist ministers in Universalist par- 
ishes, against Wisconsin divorce laws, and seemed to 
favor a wineless communion. The women raised $300 
for missionary work last year. 


Cuicaaco, ILu.—It was a tender and pathetic occasion 


the work with the assurance of only a small income. | at Unity church, in this city, when Robert Collyer stood 
We could put to-day a score of such men and women | @P in his old pulpit, on the ord inst., to speak the sasteal 
into hopeful fields where such work would result in| ™emoration word for his old friends, Judge Peck, Gil- 
healthful and permanent organization and in a general bert Hubbard and Eli Bates. The people and pastor of 
up-lifting of the tone of each community. We want no the church of the Messiah joined inthe service. Mr. 


“sounding brass nor tinkling cymbals/’ We want no 
shallow, sentimental and romantic girls, nor young men 


_of mere scholarly tastes, who enjoy above all things else 


the leisure to read and think, and a regular place to air 
their views and speculations before the public; who for 
the sake of the respectability of the position, and the 
regularity of the opportunity, and the stimulus given to 
their studies, are willing to accept small pay and smaller 


Collyer’s face was a radiance that cheered and bright- 
ened our streets several days after. 


—We rejoice to announce that Rev. Brooke Herford 
has, after mature deliberation, concluded to refuse the 
tempting call of the First Unitarian Church of Cambridge, 
Mass. Bro. Herford is to remain in Chicago, and will 
continue to devote himself to his Western opportunity. 


The Church of the Messiah closed for the vacation last 
| ) 
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Sunday in a jubilant mood; and Unity readers, as well | the metaphysic of decadent Greece and of the medieval schoolmen,— 
mains to be concluded. His case will stand for the great numbers in 

Pherae ag, Sborceo gslleer Cogeco oe the Scotch, English and American churches have upon their hands 

The Lydian judgment in this matter.” 

is likely to remain in Chicago; and Edward H. Blash-| Bros. Clute and Cushing, we rode 18 miles from lowa 
toric as well as its artistic merit. in the afternoon. Spite of the mud the audience was 
Language,” recently published by Triibner & Co., Lon- | Damon and Pythias. “The Old Man’s creek ” was ramp- 
Evanston, Ill., and for the last twelve years has been | seen from the Report of the I. U. A., found-in another 
his library represents fifty-five different languages and | pected to meet Bros. Hunting, Taft, butler, and a host of 
various grove meetings, encampments, and so forth, | Wa5 left un-“ washed” in the State of Iowa. All 


: p _and feels t at, unless he can do so, he ought not to wear the livery 
as the members of the Western Unitarian Conference, | of his Church’s creed. Characteristically brave and manly as his 
will rejoice with them over this resolution of one of the | 9° has been, the question of its necessity and of its wisdom re- 

Th. the various orthodox churches who stand where he stood, or are 
most devoted and practical Western laborers. avin cg eg mee lg es filam 
‘*His secession cannot fail, therefore, to focus the controversy which 
Saengerfest, though measured in the average Chicago | over the growing Broad Church school of thought and its view of 
mind more by its bigness than its quality, was an honest essential Christianity. In that controversy, this volume must be of 
attempt to know real art in fhis direction. 
Art Gallery, which was open for the month of June,| Iowa.—Much of the last three weeks has been spent by 
contained at least one picture of real power, William | the jotter in Iowa, contending with orthodoxy, moral 
Hart’s “The Last Gleam,” which, the newspapers say, | evil and rain storms. On the 26 ult.,in company with 
field’s “ Roman Ladies taking a Fencing Lesson in the! City and held a grove meeting in a hall, because the 
Gladiatorial School,” is now on exhibition at O’Brien’s | groves of Riverside were very wet. Jones and Clute 
gallery—a painting which ought to be seen for its his- preached in the morning, and Clute and Jones preached 
WesTERN ScHoLarsHir.—Good Literature, for June 25th, | large and earnest, testifying to the good work Bro. Cush- 
contains some interesting information concerning A. H. ing is doing at this place. Our return was beset with 
Cummings, the author of.a “Grammar of the Old Friesic | difficulties like unto those which tried the friendship of 
don, the only work of the kind now in the market. Mr. ant. Many of the bridges were swept away, and those 
Cummings is the son of a Methodist minister, born in | left were reeling in the flood. July 3d, and the days im- 
Pennsylvania, educated at the Northwestern University, | mediately preceeding, we spent at Des Moines, as will be 
in the employ of the Central Pacific Railroad Company | column. We traveled all the way to Algona for the pur- 
as a short-hand reporter, residing at Sacramento. He | pose of holding a meeting in Clarke’s Grove, midway be- 
is now preparing a grammar of the Gothic language, and | tween Humboldt and Algona, on the 10th, where we ex- 
dialects. ‘others. But the weather was too much for the most 
MipsuMMER Reicion.—The happy mingling of bodily | stalwart Baptist, and we quietly crept back ‘Mon- 
recreation and moral and religious discussion in the 44ay morning on about the only line of railway that 
throughout the country, is a pleasing recognition of two 
great laws of the Universe, viz. :—that change is better 
rest than indolence, and that “ God and nature are not at 


strife.” Such convenient encampments as have been pre- | 


pared at Chatauqua, N. Y., Bismark Grove, Kan., Lake 
Bluff, Ill., Wier’s Landing, N. H., and is now in course of 
preparation at Madison, Wis., are destined to become 
centers of real helpfulness. The Unitarians of N. H.., 
have already identified Wier’s Landing with the better 
side of their life; we hope soon to see the Liberal thought 
of the West settling permanently upon some grove city 
as its summer capital. Is there any more beautiful or 
more available spot than upon the shores of one of the 
beautiful lakes near Madison, Wis. 


Tae Broap Cuurcu.—The Boston Advertiser character- 
izes the Rev. Heber Newton, of New York, as “the 
most advanced and the boldest of our American Broad 
Churchmen.” This gentleman has written a letter to 
George H. Ellis, publisher of Stopford Brooke’s sermons 
entitled “ Faith and Freedom.” He says: 


“In common with hosts in all churches, I have long known Stop- 
ford Brooke’s sermons, and enjoyed their manly thought and fine 
expression of rational, reverent religion. Alike to those who sym- 
pathize with the action of Mr. Brooke and to those who regret it, 
this volume must have a peculiar interest. The secession of so dis- 
ingummed a preacher cannot fail to intensify the discussion going 
on in every quarter upon what is happily expressed in the title of 
this book,—the relation of faith and freedom. It has been long an 
open secret that the Church of England, in its most thoughtful sec- 
tion, was rapidly reaching a position where it would become neces- 
sary either to justify the claim to a free thought as unshackled to-day 
as is found wherever the name of Christian is cherished, to save that 
freedom by going outside the pale of the faith as defined by the 
church, * * * * Stopford Brooke feels compelled to go out 
because he can no longer clothe his faith in an ancient metaphysic,— 


this has givén us strange and hopeful glimpses of 
the coming Iowa civilization,—a State that will some day 
grandly mingle intellectual activity with material pros- 
perity. ‘At the Conference we had a manufacturer of 
wagons teaching contempt for outward standards with a 
heartiness that reminded us of Thoreau. One of lowa’s 
most successful butter-makers, who, after milking his 
cows, is wont to sweep the heavens with his telescope, 
was there to teach us the spirituality of science. A great 
breeder of premium cattle was there to champion the 
humanities. We also had the great pump man of the 
State, who, as might be expected, is terribly in earnest 
on the temperance question. There, also, was one of the 
graduates which the lowa Agricultural School has fur- 
nished Boston as a Professor in her School of Technology. 
Here, also, the women occupy a more active position 
than in any other of our Western loca! conferences. 
Not only did I discover fresh excellence of the work 
done by Miss Safford, our only settled woman preacher, 
but from Mason City, Décorah, Eddyville, Fort Dodge 
and Mt. Pleasant came lady delegates, more or less 
schooled to public work, anxious to know what they 
might do towards making the religion of Iowa more 
reasonable; and the still more difficult task, the reason 
of Iowa more religious. A trip into Western Iowa 
always makes us feel very lonesome. The great vaean- 
cies, its long miles of lombardy poplar-trees, show 


How crude and short-sighted is much of the life there. 


But the era of the elm is yet to come, spite of her storms 
and her monotonous prairies. 
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The Sunder »chool, 


He however speeds for the Continent, sojourning in 


France, Switzerland and Italy, meeting gifted friends; 
able to hold his own in conversation ; still the insatiable 


“Unity” Sunpay Scnuoot. Lessons—SeErigEs VI. | reader, the vivacious letter-writer, the penetrating stu- 


Published by “Unity,” 40 Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. | 


THEODORE PARKER, | 
' 
AND THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. | 


BY R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 


SS 


(The references are mainly to Frothingham’s “ Life of Parker,” under | 
the abbreviation ‘‘ Life; and to Parker’s ‘‘ Discourse of Religion,” Put 
nam’s edition, under the abbreviatiun ‘“ D. o. R.”’) 


Lesson XII. 

Pax. | 
This was one of the favorite inscriptions on the mar- 
tyr’s tombs in the catacombs. It was the thrilling 
benediction of the age of persecution. It was the char- | 


acteristic of Parker’s departure out of this world. | 


1. The Last Scene at Home. 

Jan. 1, 1859, he wrote: “It looks as if this were the 
last of my New Year’s days onearth. * * en | 
seems as if I had just begun a great work; yet if I must 
abandon it I will not complain.” Life, p. 504. 

Jan. 2. The last sermon was preached with difficulty. | 
The text was significant: “Friend, go up higher.” 

It was now apparent that he must abandon his minis- 
try, at least for a time. His disease rapidly developed, so 
that he acquiesced in the arrangements made by his 
friends for an extended vacation. He prepared for the 
worst in hope, saying: “If I do not recover I shall 
pass off joyfully, with entire trust in that Infinite Love 
which cares more for me than I care for myself.” Life, 
p. 506. 

2. The Guest of Death. 

He was resolved to fight the disease to the last,—not 
for the love of life, or for the fear of death, but for the 
hope of usefulness. Feb.2he sailed for the West Indies. 
Sick as he was, “At every stopping-place he went ashore 
with his note-book * ~* to pick up bitsof knowledge.” 
Laid plans of work; dreamed of his parish, and, in 
imagination, called at the houses of the sick and 
bereaved. 


Two Months at Santa Cruz; 
he was busy writing letters, full of animation, and 
completed his book, “Experience of a Minister.” “A 
sick man’s work, written in tears of blood,” he says 
of it. 

All this time he was intensely conscious of his bodily 
condition—* He knew too much about himself for a sick 
man’s good. His finger never off his pulse, * * * 
like a doomed man listening to the erecting of his 
scaffold.” Life, p. 512. Yet all this time full of faith’and 
resignation. 

The Ist of June found him in London. There was a 
touching meeting with his old slave-parishioner, Ellen 
Craft. In spite of rapidly advaiRing disease, his 
immense vitality enabled him to visit places of interest 
and hear lectures—a task which would have taxed 


dent of persons and things. Life, p. 522. 


The end was reached away from home, but mid loving 
friends. “Friendship did all that friendship could. 
Dearer hearts than those under the same roof with him 


there were not in the world.” Here were old Boston 


friends and the friends of his household. 


Self-estimate.—He views what he had done, what he — 
wished he could do, and says: “On the whole, it has 
not been a mean life, measured by the common run of 
men—never a selfish one. Now I am ready to die, 
though conscious that I leave half my work undone.” 
Life, p.528. ‘¥ 


3. Last Thoughts. 


“Most men dread dying, but not death.”' He thinks 
“our present death unnatural” owing to evil inherit- 
ance and wrong modes of living. Here he abandonssight, 
the critic and the reformer stand aside, and he becomes 


the man of faith, saying: “If it were fate, it could not 
be borne, but when we look on it as providence,” etc.. 
Life, p- 029. 


Indeed, “death seemed unnatural with such a crea- 
ture.” Is not the strongest suggestion of immortality 
found in the case of those whose vigorous vitality is 
abruptly severed? It looks like eclipse. Jt is! Read of 
the last journey from Rome to Florence.? The invinci- 
ble will: ‘“‘ My bones shall not rest in this detested soil. 
I will go to Florence.” Life, p. 532. 


4. The End. 


“Florence was reached, but barely. Pi * 
He welcomed his last bed.” He passed the hours 
looking homeward. Sometimes, in a_ half-conscious 
state, “his talk ran upon his old days and old delights.” 
Then, in clearer moments, he would realize his condition, 
bid his friends farewell, then leap back again to some- 
thing of his accustomed vivacity. The dying hand tried 
to write, and the ready tongue to recover its playful 
wit. “In these last days he was neyer petulant or 
exacting.” The Sabbath had begun. His hold on con- 
sciousness was wonderful. Miss Cobbe visits him for the 
first time. (Life p. 534.) He rallies himself—“the veil was 
lifted,” and Miss Cobbe had a glimpse of the man as 
he was in his prime.” She says: ‘‘ You have done. 
much,” etc. “I don’t know,” was the reply. “I had 
great powers committed to me; I have but half used 
them.” 

“At last the curtain fell.” “On the 10th of May he 
fell asleep, so softly that the most anxious watchers saw 
not that the last breath had been drawn.” As he said 
in one of these last hours, “There are two Theodore 
Parkers now: one is dying here in Italy, the other I 
have plantedin America. He will live there and finish 
my work.” And as the years speed, Parker will have his 
apotheosis. The denomination, the christian world, will 
see him as did his own most fascinated and loving friends. 
The mere incidents of oratorical vehemence, of aggressive 


healthful tourists. : 


heat, of harsh judgment, of iconoclastic zeal, will be 
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softened, until he is seen in the glory of his piety, his | Its first sentence admits, as a fact too well known to re- 
compassions, his self-sacrifice, and valor for the truth. | quire proof that the history of our Indian relations 
sé . . 
—— “ presents in great partarecord of broken treaties, of 
Themes for Conversation. unjust wars, and of cruel spoliation.” Its next utterance 
ig Bg mye aos hoo fig prdier map PUL ary Papal Pega ssn 
comes. an old preacher, “The boat is by the river-side; you . 
need notcarry me. Dying grace is for dying men.” : if not all” the treaties, says Mr. Schurz, with engaging 
2. The Last Journey. Miss Cobbe says: “ His horror of the oppress- | frankness, those who conducted Indian affairs on the 
ion and turpitude of the Papal government was so great that he f th ‘ - but “their for 
could not endure to die in Rome, and made his friends carry him part of the government were as. eee 
away to pass his last hoursin a free country. sight was at fault.” It was not until the bargain was 
“As he passed out of the Roman territory, and saw the solitary tri- | made, it seems, that the Government thought of breaking 
color waving by the road-side, the dying man raised himself. .: . : h ents and criti- 
feebly in his carriage, and lifted his hat to the emblem of liberty.” |1* Of the Indian problem itself, aud the ev 
3. Parker's Apotheosis, This will be hastened just in proportion as | cism which have placed the Interior Department on the 
those who adopt his philosophical conclusions and critical spirit | defensive in this and preceding articles, it is not desired 


foster also the christian consciousness which was in him, and the | here to treat; nor of the writer’s plans for the future of 


evangelical piety he experienced. Paradoxical as it may seem to. ; ‘ ; binds Srna: 
,ome, taking his life and character as a whole, the best summary of the tribes which in the present condition of thing y; 
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him in a single word, is the word “ christian.” 

They who merely adopt his speculative views, will come to look 
back on him with a patronizing air, as one liberal and enlightened 
for his times, they having gone on to a full surrender of their chris- 
tian inheritance ; but they who imbibe his love to God and tothe 
ideal Christ, will salute him as saint and prophet—as one who taught 
them how to be both loyal to the christian development, (princi- 


a Goyernment compact. 


for ought we know, be well enough. The startling feature 
of the article is the apparent utter lack of political moral 
sense in the writer, a fair representative, perhaps, of our 
Federal politician. Throughout its length there is no 
trace of a feeling that any positive obligation attended 
In his view asolemn treaty 


pally by ce: life, ) poe: seta truthful about the source and value | raises no bar against the encroachment of political ex- 
pt: ii Re th pediency. After the oratory and fire-works to which 


ze we have treated ourselves, it is not a little humili- 
The Study Table. 


ating to find that one’s country is a convicted and un- 
All Publications noticed in this 


¥ 


, as well as New and Stand- 
~ Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co.., 
icago. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Roberts Bros. are preparing a new edition of Theodore 
Parker’s mb Ney which is to contain an introduction 
written by Miss Louisa Alcott.——San Francisco has two 
Chinese papers, -with a combined circulation of seven- 
teen hundred. They are devoted to the elevation and 
civilization of the American Chinese———Mr. Godkin, 
the well-known editor-in-chief of The Nation, has become 
the editor-in-chief and leading proprietor of the Eveni 
Post, and The Nation will he r appear as the weekly 
edition of the Evening Post, retaining its old name but 
containing matter that has previously appeared in the 
Evening Post. Many of our readers will join with the 
Literary World, from which we gather this information, 
in saying, “ We should seepy regret any decided inte- 
rior changes in The Nation. Disagreeable as it often is, 
and sometimes unjust and unkind, it is one of the only 
two or three absolutely independent organs of opinion 
in this country. It is perfectly well unders that 
whatever other journals may owe to politicians, stock- 
brokers, publishers, private capitalists, and others, The 
Nation owes no man anything, and asks and offers no 
odds in its sturdy and fearless work of reforming Amer- 
ican politics and promoting general culture. It rides ‘a 
high horse,’ but we should be very sorry to see it dis- 
mount.”——-Charles F. Richardson, editor of Good Lit- 


erature, has been elected Professor of English Literature | *4 


of Dartmouth College. So a the Literary World.—— 
The Carlyle bequest to the Harvard library contains 
three hundred and twenty-five volumes.—tThe Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette says the publishers have sold 
ten thousand copies of James Freeman Clarke’s “Ten 
Great Religions.’ 


FORESIGHT-—-OR HONESTY. 


The initial article of the North-American Review for 
July, gives the present aspect of the Indian problem 
from the standpoint of the late Secretary of Interior. 


abashed liar; that “it has in many cases yielded too 


readily to the pressure of those who wanted to possess 
40 Madison street, | themselves of Indian lands;” that its treaties are in the 
light of all these facts still made to be broken. Nor is our 
satisfaction aided by the knowledge that it is only the 
weak that our great country persistently dares to deceive. 
Well do we know that were a well appointed navy rid- 


ing behind the most flimsy of these treaties, our Govern- 
ment would square its action to the absolute line of in- 
ternational equity. It is possible that the ex-Secretary 
is joking in his statements that the Government is not 


ng | fairly responsible, and our trouble merely a lack of fore- 


sight. It may be that a new humorist, as well as a new 
comet, parades the dazzled North; but if it be earnest, 
we sorrowful enter our dissent to sheltering behind any 
theory of official heredity, If these things are true, 


(and they are admitted) then we, individually, collect- _— 


ively and officially, are sinners in our own right, and not 
through lack of foresight of an official grandfather ; the 
lack is not of any “ foresight,” but of modern moral 
grit, and there be those in high standing who cannot 
fairly claim that in our shame and responsibility for 
these things they are among us but not of us. c. H. R. 


— 


JESUS OF NaZARETH. By T. B. Forbush, Detroit, Mich.. 1881. pph. 
pages. 50 cts. Published by one of the author's parishioners. 
For sale by the Colegrove Book Co., Chicago. 


This booklet contains eight terse and fertile chapters, 
entitled as follows: 1. “The Real Jesus and the Ideal 
Christ.” 2. “ What we Know about Jesus.” 3. “ The 
Story of Jesus.” 4. “ The Legend of the Resurrection.” 
5. “The Hebrew Messiah.” 6. “ Wonderful Works.” 7. 


“The Manliness of Jesus.” 8. “The Gospel of the King- 
dom.” We have read this book with great pleasure, and 
regard it a work of great practical value, giving, as it does, 
in a clear, eloquent style, the synthetic result of the 
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freest and most scholarly criticism. Mr. Forbush, in 


these lectures, has been able to do what the Unitarian 
minister seldom succeeds in doing when dealing with 
scholarly and biblical subjects, to-wit: leaving his 
chips at home, bringing to the people only the finished 
statue, thé rounded result. This book is valuable for its | 


natural guidance and special covenant, in which that 
picture is intermittently placed, will be regarded by 
scholars outside the Scotch Free Kirk as somewhat an- 
tiquated. 

Prof. Smith’s primary thesis is, that this law and liter- 
ature did not attain its present shape until quite late in 


frank admissions to the destructive criticisms of modern | Hebrew history. He discerns three distinct codes in the 
scholarship, on one hand, and the biblical claims of the | 'Pentateuch, of different purpose and scope, and adapted 


supernaturalists, on the other. 
tain and contradictory character of the record. 


mits, also, what Unitarians and Universalists in the past | | 
have been too slow in admitting,—that i in the gospel of | of a body of laws which gradually came into force dur- 
John, the writings of Paul, and the apocalypse, there is | ing the times of the judges and early kings, when there 
found large warrant for the supernatural assumptions of were altars to Jehovah and legitimate worship on many 


the orthodox scheme. And yet with a vigorous and solid 
grasp he sets before us a conception of the man Jesus 
that is not only adequate to account for the large place 
that he occupies in history, but is still potent with moral | 
and religious inspiration. 

This book makes little display of scholarship, and is | 
very free from erudite dogmatism. The reader isallowed | 
to feel all along that some of the special inferences and 
minor conclusions may be unsound, and yet he has a 
growing conviction that the author is pursuing the right 
method. It is in the line of that constructive radicalism 
that is to save not only the Bible, Jesus, Christianity, but 
religion itself to the uses of intelligence and culture 
The book is better calculated to do service as a mission- 
ary than anything we know of on the subject. It would 
make an admirable Sunday School hand-book. A series 
of twelve lesson papers, using this book as a background, 
presupposing its discussion at a teachers’ meeting and 
its possession by the teacher, concentrating the entire 
energies of the school, superintendent, teachers, pastor 
and all upon the work, will yield far better results than 
a whole year’s time spent in the usual elaboration of 
details and the microscopic study of the narrative. The 
book is replete with quotable sentences which our lim- 
ited space alone excludes. It is manifestly the result of 
careful elaboration, such as comes by repeated writings. 


We hope to see this book assume a more marketable 
shape in a subsequent edition. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE JEWISH CHURCH. Twelve Lectures 


on Biblical Criticism. By W. Robertson Smith,M.A. New York. | 


Appleton & Co. 1881. Price, $1.75. 


This is the latest attempt to “ put new wine into old 
bottles.” The new wine isthe result of historic criticism 


old bottle is “ God’s great scheme of grace’’ for “ His 


He concedes the uncer- | to different stages of the nation’s religious and political 
He ad- | development. 


The first legislation is in Ex. xx-xxu1, and consists 


high places, and Jerusalem with its temple had not yet 
become the center of the nation’s political and religious 
life. This is the era of greatest national prosperity. 

The second legislation came into existence after the 
| building of the first temple, and was shaped by a desire 
to concentrate the true worship of Jehovah at the one 
holy place, which grew to be both a political and a re- 
ligious necessity after the rebellion of Jereboam. It is 
recorded in the Book of Deuteronomy, and was first 
codified in the reign of the young Josiah, when Hilkiah 
presented him with the “ book of the law,” found dur- 
ing the repairing of the temple. But there are some 


_| things in the style and sentiment which have suggested 


that the prophet Jeremiah may have had the final shap- 
ing of our present book. 
The third legislation is the Levitical code, as it exists 


in the books of Leviticus and Numbers. The first draft 
of this code was made by Ezekiel in his prophecy, but 


ancient church,” to which the writer seems wedded. It. 


is needlegs to say that under the strong pressure the bot- | 


tles are hopelessly shattered. These lectures were de- 
livered by Prof. Smith, at the invitation of many promi- 
nent Scottish Free Church men, in both Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, last winter, while he. was suspended from the 
active duties of his professorship at Aberdeen Univer- 
sity, pending the result of his trial for heresy. Their 
obiect is to bring before the Scottish public the fosition 
and principles of the new criticism. They present a fair 
picture of the growth of the Literature, Law and Relig- 
ion of the Hebrew people, although the frame of super- 


it was perfected by Ezra and Nehemiah after the 
captivity. This isan embodiment of priestly precedent, 
custom and desire,—is what the priests thought the law 
for the people ought to be. 

Under this treatment the question of the age of the 
Pentateuch in its present form settles itself. The phrase 
“God spake unto Moses,” becomes simply an enacting 
clause for each new regulation, a kind of legal fiction 
universally used, and universally acknowledged to have 
no fact behind it. 

Prof. Smith’s method is excellent, and he follows it 
carefully to substantial and satisfactory conclusions. If 
he sometimes states those conclusions in language which 
savors rather of the supernatural than of the historical 
school, let us bear in mind that the sugar-coating does 


notalter the efficacy of the pill, but only renders it a 


in regard to ancient Hebrew Literature and Law. The | jijttle less disagreeable to sensitive palates. 


7s B. F. 


FRIENDS :—A Duet. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. 1881. pp. 255. $1.50. 


This new story of Miss Phelps is in her peculiar vein. 
Many. will be delighted with it, to others it will have 
little or no interest. The principal characters are Re- 
liance Strong, a young widow and as staunch a monoga- 
mist as dear old Dr. Primrose himself; John Strong, 
the husband, who though dead was an ever living pres- 
ence to her, Mr. Nordhall, the friend of Reliance and 
John, who devoted much time to her business and con- 
solation, though he sometimes “wished, honestly enough, 


‘that John were there to do his own consoling,” the 
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mother-in-law, “ who was not blessed with that perfume 
of character we call imagination,” and Kaiser, the dog. 
The first three years the fair young widow wrapped 
herself in her weeds and seems to have ignored every- 
thing else save her grief, her mother-in-law, and Kaiser, 
accepting the devotion of Nordhall as a matter of course. 
“That a man should not stay at home from abroad for 
the purpose of calling once or twice a week on a woman 
who irrevocably loved and inconsolably mourned an- 
other man, never occurred to her’ until Nordhall 
called to say good-bye on his departure for Europe. In 
the third year of her widowhood, Reliance Strong 
looked over the syringa bushes one day into the street, 
and remembered that there “was a world beyond the 
gate.” After that she learned that there were others 
who sorrowed, and that there were sorrows other than 
death. First, like a true missionary, she began at home, 
and interested herself in “the grief that wrung Janet’s 
blue calico bosom.” Then there crept into her dress a 
bit of white at the throat and her philanthropy enlarged. 
As the white spread her desire to be helpful increased 
in due proportion until it reached a white camel’s hair 
shawl, and then she nearly immolated herself on the 
altar of self-sacrifice. Nordhall watched over her until 
she became his one absorbing thought, though their 
conversation was mostly of John, and their desire to 
follow his wishes in everything. The heroine tries to 
maintain her friendship to the last, and yields with a 
wail: “Too bad! Alla mistake. I wonder if it is always 
so,—if everybody that tries to be friends behave like 
this? If its got to fail_—if a man and woman cannot 
be all we tried to be?’ and she thinks she should be 
happier if she only knew that some succeeded. No need 
to hint the sequel. There isa lack of genuine life in 
the book. You feel that they are book people, not real 
people; they are not strong, reliant people, whom to 
know and remember give strength to help us over the 
quicksands of life. The book is like a comely, well 
dressed person whom we chance to meet, who talks 
prettily on some commonplace theme and whiles away 
an hour with us preneaay, then passes out of our life 
forever. , 8. C. LL. J. 


ENGLAND WITHOUT AND WITHIN. By Richard Grant White. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1881. pp. 600. $2.00 


Mr. Richard Grant White’s Altlantic articles on Eng- 
land, with some additions, are now published collective- 
ly under the title “ England Without and Within.” It 
is not a book of travel, but “the story of a semi-sentimen- 
tal, semi-critical journey through various parts of Eng- 
land, in which what the writer thought and felt is told 
quite as muchas what he saw.” 


That this story is vivacious, picturesque and entertain- 
ing follows as a matter of course, and as we might expect 
from Mr. White’s pen; that its sentences are sometimes 
careless and faulty is also what-we might expect, for has 
not Mr, White himself before told us, ‘‘I do not profess, 
I may say that I hardly try, to write good English.” 
(Every-day English, preface, p. 12.) 

Mr. White claims that in observing England he en- 
joyed unusual advantages from the fact that being con- 
stantly mistaken for a British-born Englishman he saw 


his kinsmen, not with company manners, but as they 
appear among themselves. “ Never was I,” says Mr. 
White, “a Yankee of eight generations on both sides, so 

much at ease in mind and body, never, in one English 
word, so much at home as I was in England.” (“ Yankee,” 
in Mr. White’s vocabulary, means all people of English 
blood born in this country; “American” he calls a 
‘‘ vague, non-describing term,” which, nevertheless, we 
note he finds himself continually compelled to use.) 
Somewhat of personalities of this nature might have been 
spared from the book without injury to it; we are called 
upon almost too frequently to share Mr. White’s unmit- 
igated and transparent delight in the fact that he looks 
like an Englishman, and that, though born on this side 
of the water, is of English ancestry, unmixed, and two 
hundred and fifty years old. But, aside from these and 
other slight blemishes, the book is enjoyable and profit- 


able. It is, by turns, descriptive, historic, poetic or hu- © 


morous, and always observant and discriminative, the 
various directions in which the author used his eyes, 
ears and judgment, justifying the title of the book. The 
chapters on “ English Men,” “ English Women,” “ Eng- 
lish Manners,” and “ Some Habits of English Life,” are 
valuable as tending to correct some prevalent, but erro- 
neous notions. In “ English Skies” we have a compari- 
son of the climates of England and America, altogether 
to the advantage of the former. It rains more there, but 
it is a rain so fine and softly-dropping, that the people 
habitually walk through it umbrella-less. There is com- 
paratively little glare of the sun, and comparatively lit- 
tle wind. To this fact Mr. White attributes the English 
placidity of countenance. Americans find it necessary 
to go about with contracted brows, eyes half-closed, and 
faces set to resist the glare of the sun and the flare of the 
wind, and this facial habit produces the anxious, dis- 
turbed and struggling expression common to the majori- 
ty of faces in this country. He observes that this look 
disappears from the faces of Americans dwelling for a 
time in England, but that it returns with their return to 
their own country. 


One of the pleasantest chapters in the book is “ A Can- 
terbury Pilgrimage.” Recalling the historic associations 
of Canterbury and vicinity, Mr. White says: “I had come 
three thousand miles to stand upon the spot where my 
people were born to civilization and baptized into 
Christianity. But for what happened here and hard by 
I should have been, not a savage, indeed, nor a heathen, 
because the world has taken all men on in the course of 
thirteen hundred years, but something other than I am: 
and I fear not something better. For me there might 
have been no Alfred, no Chaucer, no Wicliffe, no Sidney, 
no Bacon, no Shakespeare, no Milton, no English 
Bible, no Bunyan, no habeas corpus,no Bill of Rights, 
no English Law; and what a man is who does more 
than eat and sleep, and wear apparel out, depends hard- 
ly more upon the nature he has inherited from his 
forefathers than upon what they did for him. A man is 
a result,—result of forces which were tending toward 
him centuries before he appeared ; a result over which 
his own wili and his own work have but a modifying 
influence. And thus, sitting alone in Christ Church at 
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Canterbury, I felt that I was near what was for me, ex- | among personal poems, while the writer fervently wishes 
cept as a mere animal, the beginning of all things,—cer- | that Tennyson had not written “ Maud,” and thinks 


Wee ‘s that in “The Northern Farmer” and “The Northern 
tainly the beginning of all things good. A. B.MCM. | Cobbler” he loses his perception of the beautiful which 


he worshipped in youth,and consoles himself with a 


RaNDoM RaMBLEs. Louise Chandler Moulton. Roberts Bros., Bos- determined devotion to character. 
ton. 1881. pp. 282. $1.25. 


An entertaining account of the writer’s rambles in Eng- 
land, Italy and France. It does not aspire to the dignity of Che Gxchan Q e Gable. 
a book of travels; its alliterative title suggests its char- | _ ey 
acter—a quiet, restful book for these warm, tired days. 
There is none of the heat and hurry that characterizes 
most of such books, and there is a conspicuous absence | A little bird t am 


a 


a LT 


A LITFLE BIRD I AM. 


, Shut from the fields of air ; 
of trunks and shawl straps. Doubtless the writer ex- | And in my cage I sit and sing 
, d . . . | To Him who placed me there; . 
perienced the trials and difficulties attendant upon such | Well pleased a prisoner to be, 
a journey, but she does not obtrude them upon the’ Because, my God, it pleases Thee’ 
reader. | R aught have I else to do 
. ° . ° ° ° ° sing the whole day long; 
Rome is seen in the glory of its carnival, with its bril- And te whom most 1 love to please 
. : . . . As . . . ot sten to my song; 
liant illuminations, its music, its dancing, and its gro- He caught and bound my wandering wing, 
tesque spectacles. You drink at the Fountain of Trevi, But still He bends to hear me sing. 
that you may be certain of going back to Rome some | Thou hast an ear to hear, 
. . sas oJ A heart to love an SS ; 
time, aS you are sure to want to, because : it is impossi- | And though my notes were e’er so rude, 
ble to go out of doors in Rome without seeing something | Thou would’st not hear the less ; 


. - Because Thou knowest as they fall, 
grand and beautiful. That love, sweet love, inspires them all. 


: | 
The Passion Play of Ober Ammergau is seen, and you | My cage confines me round: 


wander about the streets of the quaint little village, with | Abroad I cannot fly; 

, . , i , | But though my wing is closely bound, 

its saints, its madonnas, and its shrines, and before you | My heart's at liberty ; 

have time to weary, you find yourself comfortably at Bw Bry be ae a 

home, without the inevitable sea voyage, which, how- Ot ete ceed taieee 

ever pleasant it may be in reality, is not always pictur- | These bolts and bars above, 

esque in its details of sea-sickness, etc. Besides theen-| Wuaes aiaert eve; en 

tertaining qualities of this little volume, one gathers bits | a joy. the treeds bong 4 Ly i P 

of useful information, and it is most daintily gotten up, in | '—Madam Guyon. 

the little classic style. F.B.C. | ProressoR Morse sent the first telegraphic message, 
Our OLD CHURCH aun tn mew Buffalo, N. Y. pp. 65. Published | ae caren Ged Sexe, From ie gy fo aoe 

gar patuats diateiivation. po oe more thirty-seven years ago. In that time the forty 


: miles of wire have grown to four hundred thousand 
This memorial volume, handsomely printed and neat- | miles in this country.—Friend’s Intelligencer. 


ly bound, contains the historical discourse by Rev. G. AMID THE TABLETS.—There are little episodes in life’s 
W. Cutter, preached on leaving the old Unitarian church, | experience which you cannot define, or say how it is 
May 16, 1880, and the Order of Exercises at the dedica- | they do affect you; yet they filter into one’s heart, and 
tion of the New Unitarian church, Oct. 13, 1880, includ- @™8® its blood forever. Such was an hour and a half, 


. late this afternoon, in silence and half light in the 
ing the addresses of Dr. Hosmer, Revs. Frederic Froth- great nave of Memorial Hall, Cambridge, the walls 
ingham and M. K. Schermerhorn. The volume contains | os covered with mural tablets, bearing the names 


excellent autotype pictures of the old and the new | of students and graduates of the University who fell in 
church, and of the four worthy ministers who have | he Secession War. 


, fhe? : Guard the tablets well, New England—aye, America 
blessed that society during its fifty years of useful exis-| entire! They do not appear in your census returns, or 
tence, namely: Revs. Dr. Hosmer, Frothingham, Scher- | statistics of products, yet all the cotton and wheat, and 


merhorn and Cutter. The representatives of the Buffalo | all the mines of California, cannot countervail what 
parish are scattered far and near throughout the West. those little slabs stand for.— Walt Whitman, in the Critic. 


To all these this volume will be a much prized sou- | 
venir. | 


| “WHat 1s THe CHarr TO THE WHeat?”—While the 
wheat of love remains what matter for the chaff of form 
_|and ceremony? We need hard blows, sharp trials, stern 
Light reading, of a kind not so light as to be heavy, | discipline, toseparate us from the evil habits, the preju- 
may be found in “A Study of Tennyson” in the North- | dices, the narrow beliefs of our youth. We learn by ex- 
American Review for July, a kindly and appreciative but, | perience that we do not know everything. When we 
withal, tasteful and, careful analysis of the peet’s meth- | think we stand, we often fall. Weare confident in our 
ods and work, from the pen of Richard Henry Stoddard. | beliefs, our integrity, our strength of will, and then some 

In tracing the laureate’s pathway, the reviewer touches | terrible temptation, some bitter trial, shows us our weak- 
upon his earlier production, Which is pronounced “op-| ness. In that hour, the outward helps of custom and 
pressive and irritatingly correct in form and expres-| our formal maxims are of little avail. These husks are 
sion,” upon Lockhart and Wilson’s adverse criticism, | rudely torn away. And then come the soft influences of 
Coleridge’s complaint that he could scarcely scan some | the spirit, purifying our hearts of dead forms, and giv- 
of his verses, and the influence of these various forces | ing the deep, universal faith which alone can sustain us. 
upon the poet’s later work. “The Princess” is character- | Below all religions, we come to the universal religion— 
ized as “one of the most delicious poems in the world.” | the religion of the human mind and heart, of which 
“In Memoriam” has no prototype, and has no equal | Jesus is the highest Mediator. We look up to God and 
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feel his love; we put out our hand and take that of our | two periods in Southey’s life when such lines could i- 
brother man. Then, in that deep experience, all things | bly have been written by him.” “ When were those?” 
are ours—the essence of all religion, philosophy, duty ;| gleefully asked the witty questioner. “Somewhere,” 
the substance of all faith; the hope of love which has | said Mr. Fields, “ about that early period of his existence 
borne up all prophets, sustained all martyrs, and given | when he was having the measles and cutting his first 
to life its beauty and charm. This is the wheat; all else, | teeth; or near the close of his life, when his brain had 
sooner or later, is seen to be only chaff.—From Sermon | softened and he had fallen into idiocy. The versification 
by James Freeman Clarke, in Boston Saturday Evening Ga- belong to the measles period, but the expression evidently 


zette. betrays the idiotic one.” The funny questioner smiled 


—s eee 
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Rest, AMUSEMENT, OR IMPROVEMENT.—Every reader 
should know the purpose for which hereads. Usually this 
purpose is either rest, amusement, or what may be called 
improvement. A boy or girl, tired by work in the shop 
or house, takes up Hawthorne’s “ Wonder-Book,”’—that 
is reading for rest. Fretted by low marks at school, one 
becomes absorbed in “ Swiss Family Robinson,”’—that is 
reading for amusement. er to instruct the mind, you 
read Bancroft’s ‘‘ History of the United States,”—that is 
reading for improvement. 

The three purposes are frequently combined. One 
may find in reading Macaulay’s “ Essay on Bacon,” rest, 
amusement and improvement.— Youth’s Companion. 


faintly but the company roared.— Boston Journal. 


UNITARIANISM — Its ALLEGED WANT OF REVERENCE 
FOR JEsUs.—Jesus aS a man commands, and forever 
will command, the love and honor of the race. 
The story of his life is one that the world will 
never let die. But call him God, with the picture 
which the New Testament gives of him, and we 
cannot but feel that we have dégraded him; we have 
invited the world .to look on on mi to say, “ Alas poor 
God! how insignificant he is!” To read concerning a 
man that he went to a fig tree looking for figs and was 
disappointed at not finding them, or that in his earlier 
years he “increased in wisdom,” or that there were cer- 
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Pp tain things he did not know, is nothing degrading. But 
Mrs. BasHrorD, in an address before the Massa- | to read ym God that he thus increased in wisdom, was 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association,” calls attention | disappointed, and confessed his ignorance, makes us in- 
to the fact that educated women give an intelligent at- | stinctively say, “ How paltry a God!” . For a man to pray 
tention to domestic science, dress, and kindred reforms | t© God is good. But for God to pray, “ My God, my God, 
' | why hast thou forsaken me?’ is to act a part, and 

that argues well for the future. She says: 


deceive. We cannot honor a God who would thus pre- 
“The fear used often to be expressed that the homes tend. To find a man represented as sorely tempted for 


must suffer by reason of Woman’s increasing work in | forty days, and having hard work to resist the tempta- 
the church and in public charity and reform. To-day | tion, is not strange. But to find a God thus hard pressed 
we know that the sweetest and purest homes are not with temptation, shocks us beyond words. And so, with 
thdse in which wives and mothers devote themselves | the Jesus of the gospels standing before us, I repeat, our i 
most narrowly to their families, but rather such as are | yery love and reverence for him forbids us, as Unitarians, +] 


centers of ministry, from which women go out to labor | to say that he was God. As God he is weak, contradic- 
for the community and to which they return with larger tory, pitiful. It is only as man that he is great and no- 


thoughts and keener sympathies to bless their imme-| ble.—J. T. Sunderland, in the Alliance. 
liate family circles.”— Woman’s Journal. | 


Rav, Baooxs Hanvoan, in an “sfter dinner speech” | ao. ang met Sti Et bre rises : oa. 
a ' , And : If t . io tahis te . 
at Music Hall, said a word for faithful laymen: eThere | BBG ROW Ja Reve 5 Pees SNS Wage pea 


is nothing in my.ministerial life that touches me so 
much as to see how there are everywhere some few 
brave, patient, strong-hearted men who never lose hope, 
who, when the minister goes away, stay on, and, if they 
don’t like the one they get, don’t talk of running away, 
but stand right there, and hold loyally to the cause. 
They are the ones who strengthen the minister’s heart 
and help him to work on faithfully. [Applause.] Such 
amanlIknow. When we tried to lift the debt from our 


church, a man arose who couldn’t do ten words of 


preaching, who never made a speech in his life, and 
said, ‘ Well, friends, I couldn’t like the old church to 
go down,’ and then the tears came to his eyes,—the sort 
a man pretends not to have,—‘ and, if it should go down, 
I should have to go along the back streets all my life.’ 
And I believe those words helped largely in saving the 
church. [Applause.] These are the men who are 
needed for the religious work of the world.’’—Christian 
Register. 

CauGuTt In His Own Trap.—The late Mr. Fields pos- 
sessed a remarkable memory. His knowledge of ye 
lish literature was so cléar and available that he was 
often called - to settle disputed questions of author- 
ship. Severa yee ago a gentleman, thinking to puzzle 
Mr. Fields and make sport for a company at dinner, 
informed them, prior to Mr. Field’s arrival, that he had 


thing about the mighty four who stamp this first Amer- 
ican century with its birth-marks of poetic literature. 
In a late zine one of my reviewers, who ought to 
have known better, speaks of my “ attitude of contempt, 
and scorn, and intolerance” toward the leading poets-- 
of my . deriding ” them, and preaching their “useless- 
ness.” If anybody cares to know what I think—and 
have long thought and avowed—about them, lam en- 
tirely willing to propound. 

I can’t imagine any better luck befalling the United 


States for a tical beginning and initiation, than has 
come from Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant and Whittier. 


One of the four has al y finished his noble career. 
and it cannot be very long before the lives of the other 
three must, in the nature of things, be closed. Emerson, 
to me, stands unmistakably at the head, but for the oth- 
ers I am at a loss where to give any precedence. Each 
illustrious, each rounded, each distinctive. Emerson for 


his sweet, vital-tasting melody, rhymed philosophy, and 


ms as amber-clear as the honey of the wil 
oves to sing. Longfellow, for rich color, 
and incidents—all that makes life beautiful and love re- 
fined—competing with the singers of Europe on their 
own ground, and, with one exception, better and finer 
work than that of any of them. Bryant, pulsing the first 
interior verse-throbs of a mighty world—bard of the river 
and the wood, ever ‘conveying a taste of open air, with 


bee he 
ful forms 


himself that morning written some poetry and intended | scents as from hay-fields 


to submit it to Mr. Fields as Southey’s, and inquire in | lurkingly fond of th 


which of his poems the lines occurred. At the proper 
moment, therefore, after the guests were seated he ote 


long career with chants of death, and 


grapes, birch-borders—always 
renodies—beginnin and ending his 
ere and there, 


through all, poems, or passages of poems, touching the 
‘Friend Fields, I have been a good deal exercised of | hi 


late trying to find in Southey’s poems his well-known 
lines running thus—can you tell us about what time he 
wrote them?” “Ido not remember to have met with 


ghest universal truths, enthusiasms, duties—morals as 
grim and eternal, if not as stormy and fateful, as any- 
thing in Aschylus. While in Whittier, with his special 
themes—his outcropping love of heroism and war, for all 


them before,” replied Mr. Fields, “and there were only ‘his Quakerdom—his verses, at times, like the measure 


} 


i OLE TOOL TELLERS _— 


IN 2 


step of Cromwell’s old veterans—in Whittier lives the | of them for the evenin ma school. This was the more 
zeal, the moral energy, that founded New England—the | natural because that school had been kept in the Old « 
lendid rectitude and ardor of Luther, Milton, George | Bowditch, which was sold to pay for the luxury of the 
ox—I must not, dare not, say the willfulness and narrow- | new building. But, on a simple question in the school 
ness—though doubtless the world needs now, and al-| committee to put gas-pipes into some of these empty 
ways will need, almost above all, just such narrowness | schoel rooms, so that their empty desks may be used in 
and willfulness.— The Critic. the evening by four hundred pupils, whom the sale of 
Rev. R. R. Surpren, at the anniversary meeting, Mu-/| the Bowditch turns out of doors, the committee de- 
sic Hall, Boston, said: “The best Church is forever | termined that it would be cheaper not to have any even- 
that which best administers religion, which makes God | ing high school. Just as satin chairs last longer if no- 
near and heaven real, brotherly love warm, conscience | body sits on them, school-desks last longer if nobody 
mighty, life blessed, and produces best men and women. | uses them. So a vote passed promptly that the egy FS 
Shall not our Church lift the aspirations of womanhood | high school should be discontinued.—Boston Daily A 
to loftier aims than fine millinery and bric-a-brac, and | vertiser. 
show men with handsclean from bribery, whose unwrit- 
ten word is better than legal bond, whose majestic — | 
rity shall form the secure pillars of the Republic? Shall | 
it not produce men and women whose fine ¢ulture and | 
worldly prosperity, consecrated by se}f-sacrificing service, | 
shall become to all the world perennial sweetness and 
light? Such a company of people would be to the old 
sects and to the unchurched million a winning attraction 
beyond all disquisitions of fine philosophy or fascinations | 
of fine preaching. We recall the freshly converted old 
heathen king, who, on learning that his newly found | 
doctrine consigned his ancestors to the flames, leaped 
from the baptismal waters, crying, “ Rather will I go to. 
hell with my ancestors than to heaven with bigots.” 
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Master, to do great work for Thee my hand 

Is far too w ! Thou givest what may suit,— 
Some little chips to cut with care minute, 

Or tint, or grave, or polish. Others stand 

Before their quarried marble, fair and nd, 

And make a life-work of the great des en 

Which Thou hast traced ; or many—skilled, combine 
To build vast temples, pele | a : 

Yet take the tiny stones which ave wrought, 
Just one by one, as they were ove by Thee, 

Not knowing what came next in Thy wise thought. 
Set each stone by Thy Master-hand of grace; 

Form the mosaic as Thou wilt for me, 

And in Thy temple pavement give it place. 


The same story is given in modern version, when Father; = CS Bley Havergal 
Taylor declared that, if Mr. Emerson were sent to perdi- | 
tion, the best people would migrate with him. Let our Wr outneenr ents 

> 


Church be filled with a company so warm and genial and | 


‘sirable than the old —_ 


sweet that the practical American will prefer 


ades with | 


_—-— 


. . . . 
Unitarian company before Paradise with the bigots left | « pxypy » suNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS—Szgrres IX. 


behind. Practical America will speedily make room for | 
such a Church. Every anpareng yous city would welcome | 

it now sighs forits|; ~° bia 
desired Music Hall; for such a Church, with a music| 
sweeter than the harmonies of Handel or Beethoven, 
would renew the angels’ song of good-will among. 


it with the eager avidity with whic 


men.”—Christian Register. 


| 
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Boston’s Fink Scuoor Buripine.—It has happened more | 9. How it came into Latin ; Ulfila’s Gothic version ; 


than once to one or another reader of these lines that, on 
visiting an old friend who had built himself a new house, 
it proved that all the old comfort was gone. The new car- 


pets were too fine to be trodden on ; the satin chairs were 
_ far too fine for people to sit upon ; the wax candles in the 


chandeliers were too elegant to be lighted. And the re- 
sult was that the family lived in what the vernacular 
calls a “ sitting-room,” in the “ second-story-back ”—a lit- 
tle crowded if guests came in, and by no means as com- 
fortable as they were in the home which, in their 
grandeur, they 


a decline of hospitality comes on. 
pur of a real home, the new palace proves less de- 


e. 
The city of Boston finds itself in a position exactly 
similar as, under pressure of various sorts, it builds its 


_ palatial school-houses. Theschool-house costs so much 


that the city cannot afford to teach the scholars. Indeed 


it may happen, though one does not venture to say it | 3 


aloud, that the school-house is so grand that we are 
afraid the scholars will hurt it. We are reduced, there- 
fore, to the condition of the dandy whose umbrella was 
so fine that he had to leave it at home on stormy days; 
for nothing hurts an umbrellaso much as rain, and noth- 
ing hurts a school-house so much as scholars. 

Thus it is that we have built‘an elegant new school- 
house on Montgomery street. We like to have the world 
understand that it is the finest school-housein the world. 
The world may wonder more if we add, what seems likely 
to be the truth, that it is one of the emptiest. There 
are in it a number of rooms, variously estimated at from 
twenty to twenty-five, which have no pupils in them. 

To old-fashioned people it,seems simple to use a part 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY N. P. GILMAN, 


(Eight lesson publications, to begin in Unity Sept. 1, 1881.) 
1. Origin of the New Testament. ® 


_Luther’s German version. 


ave abandoned. Among the first re- | 
sults of the enlargement of quarters it thus happens that | 
Guests do not go) 
where there is no provision for them; and, for all the | 


| 


3. Wyclif,—Life, Times, Specimen of his Translation, 
etc. 

4. Tyndale,—Life, Times, Specimen of his Translation, 
etc. 
From Tyndale to King James. 
King James’ Version. 
The Revised Version of 1881. 
The Revised Version of 1881 continued. 
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UNITY AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


Henceforth special attention will be given to this de- 
partment of Uniry. Extra pages will be added, and 


with our increased subscription we hope to make this 


one of the best means of reaching a special class of 


people in the West. The following are our rates: 


1 inch, One Month, (two issues) $2.00; Three Months, (six issues) $5.25 
2 inches, “a ” 3.80 ; - 9.00 

ts : sé és 5.75; sé 4“ 11.75 
4 c sé ts 7.00; sé sé 18.00 
1Column, “ = 15.00; ¥ . 40.00 
1 Page, re = 40.00 ; ws " 75.00 


We hope that the friends of Unity will give these 
rates their attention, and send in their advertisements. 
We feel confident that they will receive an equivaient 
for their money as well as help on ina good cause. 


PUBLISHERS OF UNITY. 


ee 


The officers of the I. U. A., are going to distribute a 
large number of the present issue of the Unity among 


the liberal people of lowa. The Colegrove Book Com- 


UNITY. [y9 


eae | ie 
pany, Publishers, present their compliments to all thoke | | 


into whose hands a copy may fall. Please read, sub-. New and Standard Books ; 


scribe and pass it on. 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 
AT LOWEST PRICES. * 


Chas. T. Brooks, $2.00; John Easterday, $2.00; D. B. 
Wood, $1.50; E. K. Pugh, 2.00; Mrs. Alice A. Church, 
$1.50; Mrs. Ci. A. Clark, $2.50; Miss 8. A. Mayo, $1.50 ; 
N.C. Earl, J. 8. Richman $1.50; Rev. C. F. Dole, 
$1.50; Jas. S. g Bhiek $1.50; Mrs. Wm. hy 50: 
Geo. O. Baslington, $1.50; E. A. H. Allen, $3.00 ; E. 
Ingalls, $1.50; C. Allen Brown, $3.00 ; Mrs. Alex. Me D. 
50 50; —— «$3.00; , $1.50 Rev. C. B. 9150 
$1.50 ; Thos. Kilpatric 00 ; Mrs umson, $1.50 ; | : 
Mrs. Chas. A. Clark, $1.50: A. H. Fiske, $1.50; Mrs. M. | COLEGROVE BOOK CO.., >, 
M. Baker, $1.50; J. D. Mc Nab, $1.17 ; Mrs. Thos. E. Fry, | es 
$1.50; N. 0. Nelson, .75; Mrs. T. F. Withrow, $1.50; Miss f 


Nancy J. Comstock, $1.00; Rev. C. A. Allen, $2.20; B.. NTo. 40 MADISON ST. ia 


The following are some of the Books for sale by the 


H. Bartol, $1.50; O. A. Hedges, $1.69 ; Geo. Wells, $1.50: 
Mrs. C. W. Brown, $1.50 ; G. A. Follansbee, $1.50 ; 
Roderic Rose, $1.50 ; Mrs. Alice A. Church, $1.50; 

Jas. F. Rhodes, $1.50: T. Wilton Hill, $1.50 : D. R. 

Jones, $1.69; Alfred Jones, $1.25; J. D. Ensign, $1.50 ; 

C. H. Codman, $4.50; E. W. Clark, $3.00; Mrs. Kate | 

Gannett Wells, $4.50; Mrs. T. D. Brewster, "$1.50 ; C. F.| JOWETT’S PLATO. American ed. 5 Vols.......++. $6 40 
=~ Or Elle’ $1.50; H. F. ad pag a W. = Shultz, | 

1.50; Ella insmore, $1.50; v arrison, ; i 

$1.50: iE. Wiman, $2.00; J.E. McKrighon, $1.30: H.B. JOWETY’S PLATO. English ed. 5 vols............. 14 00 
Scott, $1.50. 


“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 


Wm. Silsbee, .35; E. M. Prince, .35; Mrs. J. W. Fifer, 
35; Miss Loveday Nelson, .35 ; Miss Agnes Henshaw, 355, 
Mgs. Jas. Freeman Clarke, $7 00: Mrs. C. A. Clark, .35; 
Gertie Persons, .35; Mrs. J.8. Brewer, 35; A. H. Fiske, 
50; T. Wilton Hill, 35; C.F. R. Bellows, 50; Rev. J. B. 
Harrison, 50; Freeman H. Lothrop, .50. we 
ae | well as to supply the needs of those who are oo 


CHICAGO. 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
“In which the author has aimed at furnish- 
ing the general public with a comprehensive 
guide to English Literature.” Condensing in- Be 
to one volume all the information that readers : 
thus situated would be likely to require, as 14 


DM {5 | anxious merely to gain a few particulars in . 
vertisements. _| connection with authors and their produc- ’ 
| ions. Retail price, $2.00. Sold by the Cole- 4 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. serarpe Tete Ole, Batccvsnecocerccocsccccecscncncnvccapeses 1 00 , | 

_ |THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES. A story of New 1s 
In view of the great demand for a cheap and y York Life, (very thrilling. )......-..+.. eeeescccsececes L 50 ; 

A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILITY. By W. D. i} 

READABLE EDITION OF THE gM 4. leh tetelassnebecettaiesic, ameneedstnal i. 

i | ad 

| ANTHROPOLOGY ,with Illustrations. By Edward i | 

; B. Tylor....cccccccccscccccvcccscescescccccscecccccosccccesces 2 00 4 

THE THEISTIC ARGUMENT. By J. Lewis | 

| SO. EAs Bic innevacsashsrebsteatvians Sebbolabinaineabehs 2 00 ie 

t's 

COLEGROVE BOOK co. | SUNSHINE IN THE SOU Lnww...csssssssessecssenscsees 50 1 


Have made arrangements with an Eastern publisher | THOUGHTS OF MARCUS AURELIUSG...cccecececee 50 
to secure a large number of copies, reprinted from the 


Cambridge edition, bearing their imprint on the title 
page. his book has been examined by competent LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By James Parton. 2 vols. 
critics, and pronounced “ page for page and line for line 
a precise reproduction of the authorized version of the | FRIENDS: A DUET. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 1 25 
Cambridge press of England. 

It is printed in fine type, bound in fine English cloth, 


6 00 


red edges, and is intended in all respect to meet the 
wants of the people.” 


. Similar New Testaments of the een Ver-. 


alti are sold for $1.50, retail. THE COLE- 
GROVE BOOE CO. can sell this edition for 
60 cents, net. 


The Cotrcrove Boox Co. are prepared to fill all 
orders for Miscellaneous Books at shortest notice. The 
above are some of their prices from which they deduct 
20 per ct., not including postage. 

Special attention given to supplying Libraries. 

Correspondence solicited. 


200 UNITY. 


| Che | Christian Register. mai. 


U 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY J. Lu. JONES, Editor, ae 
| BY THE Editorial F. L. Roserts, Assistant Editor. . 
4 CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION. Comnmnittes. Hpi voncaigl B tag! seroma 
. OFFICE, 141 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. | C. W. Wenpre. | R. L. Hersert, 
8. J. BARROWS, Editor. TERMS: 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Business Agent. One COPY, PCT VOAL verseeseeeererereeees $n9096ss0essceecsesececs $1.50 
"O SUBSCRIBERS. $$$ ——___—___— Single Copies ........ ssesseetensencencenseseseecears seeees iottovees: Me 


By mail (including postage,) $8 20 per annum in advance. 
To ministers, “ a 3 ey " 2 = 
Subscriptions for THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and single copies for 


sale by 
THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 
40 Madison St., Chicago. 


NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


THIS 
: Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


~ CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is the Direct and Short Line, and is by all odds the best Railroad for you to take when traveling 
in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 


Carefully examine this Map. You will see that the principal cities of the Northwest are stations 
on the North-Western R’y. At Council Bluffs it connects in a Union Depot with the overland 
trains of the Union Pacific R’y. At St. Paul it connects in a Union Depot with all the roads that 
run from that city towards the North, Northwest and West. Its trains make close connections 
with the trains of all the railroads it crosses at its many junction points. 


PUBLISHED SEMI- MONTHLY 
BY THE 


COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 
40 Madison Street, Curcaco, Itt. 
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CENTS EACH, with ample time for healthful wrormen 

Through Cars between Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee 
and Missouri River poiots; and close connections at al! 
points of intersection with other roads, . 

We ticket (do not forget this) directly to every piace 
of importance in Kansas, Nebraska, Black Hi)>. 
Wromine. Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, Oregon, 
Washington Territory, Colorado, Arizona and New 
México. 

As liberal arrangements regarding baggage as 4ny 
other line, and rates of fare always as Jow as compe! 
tors, who furnish but a tithe of the comfort. 

Dogs and tackle of sportsmen free. 

Tickets, maps and folders at all principal ticket offices 
in the United States and Canada, 

E. ST. JOHN, 


R. R. CABLE, 
Gen, Tkt. and Pass rt Ag*-s 


Vice Pres't and Gen. Manager, 
Chicago. Chicago 


- 


THE CHICACO &! NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 


Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express Trains. 
It is the ouly road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 


[t is the ouly road that runs the Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and 
St. Paul, Green Bay, Rockford, Winona, LaCrosse, McGregor, Milwaukee, and many other points 
in the Northwest. The management of this rdad operates about 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. 
It forme the following Trunk Lines : 

** Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” 
** Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” 
“Nor. Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” 


‘* Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” 
‘* Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 
“Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.” 


Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road ; be sure they read over it, and take none other. 
W. H. STENNETT, Geu'l Pass. Agent, Chicazo 


MARVIN HUGHITT, Geu ] Mavayger, Chicago. 


